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EVANGELISM FOR TO-DAY 


Tue urgent need for Evangelism is felt in every branch of the 
Christian Church. That it ought to receive a primary place in 
post-war construction is the firm conviction of many who 
remember the aftermath of the last world war, and who realise 
that any kind of programme, political, social, moral, national 
or international, must be based upon spiritual realities. Evan- 
gelism is not the narrow or superfluous thing that some would 
make it out to be.1 It must be recognised as a formative force 
moulding the destinies of both individuals and _ nations. 
Evangelism is often regarded, even by some within the Christian 
Church, as an over-emphasis of the truth, a by-path of the 
Church’s function, or a false development of the faith. At best 
it may be tolerated as not bad for certain classes of society. 
Indeed Evangelism may, in some quarters of Christendom, be 
suspect, but on the whole, outside of the Christian Church, 


it is viewed with indifference, especially amongst the more 
educated classes. 


I 


The first essential of Evangelism is a clear comprehension 
of the message to be delivered. There must be a gospel to preach. 
(1) The Gospel of Jesus Christ means first and foremost 
certain definite facts of unassailable historicity. According to the 
Scriptures Jesus entered into our life and experience as the pre- 
existent Son of God, being supernaturally born of the womb 
of the Virgin Mary, lived a blameless and unique life, died upon 
the Cross, and again according to the Scriptures, rose the third 
day and is now seated at the right hand of God the Father. 
These are realities which by faith and reason are indisputable 
and incontrovertible. Take these away as an indissoluble unity 
1See John R. Mott, The Larger Evangelism, ch. i. 
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and the Gospel is no more. Evacuate them of actuality and the 
whole Evangel evaporates. There is one caution. The New 
Testament Church never hazarded the veracity of the Gospel 
entrusted to it upon any single fact, but rather upon the in- 
tegrity of all the known facts. The Divinity of Jesus, for example, 
was never based upon the Virgin Birth. It was rather the other 
way round. The Virgin Birth was based upon the Deity of 
Jesus. This much-debated fact simply fell into its rightful 
place by the sheer force of the other relative facts. Moreover 
it was not a fact which could be publicly proved. This historical 
nature of the Gospel is of immeasurable value in the atmosphere 
of modern thought. The most subtle and pungent assault upon 
the Christian Faith is that it is just pure subjectivism, a creation 
of the fancy, a myth, immortal perhaps but immaterial, a sort of 
wish-fulfilment of the race. The evangelical narratives are 
alleged to be merely etiological stories—stories invented to 
explain the origin and practice of Christian faith and worship. 
The revival by Karl Barth of the objective nature of the Evangel 
is simply a return to the historical reality of the apostolic preach- 
ing. It is in days like these, when all the Gospel stands for is 
doubted and dubbed as a ghostly phenomenon, that the objec- 
tive reality, apart from me or my thinking or that of any other, 
ministers its beneficent calm. Were we never to believe or to 
disbelieve, there are the facts of Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 
These are rooted in the race whose blood is in our veins; and if 
we do have a first Adam, we can be as certain and sure that we 
have a second Adam. 


(2) Again, the Gospel means a revelation, a given interpre- 
tation of the historical realities. “* Jesus Christ and Him crucified ” 
implied to the apostles a certain doctrine. The significance of 
the facts was not the product of human philosophy. Their 
meaning belongs to the “ givenness” of the Gospel, which 
accordingly is not the Gospel of man but the Gospel of God. 
Its fountain and flow are heavenly, from God to man. In a 
word, the Gospel means a revelation. It is a gesture of God 
to men evidenced by material events. “‘ God so loved the world 
that He gave His only-begotten Son that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish but have everlasting life ” (John iii. 16). 
It is admitted that the Divine interpretation of the Gospel facts 
can only be apprehended when their significance is not merely 
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intellectually conceded but religiously experienced. Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified present but pedestrian palpabilities, 
till by faith the spiritual vista gleams before the eye of the 
soul. 


(3) Once more, the Gospel as it lives to-day means not 
only a unity of historical facts, a revelation of such divine re- 
demptive activity within the human race, but also the presentation 
of Christ to the individual soul, The very essence of the Christian 
religion is fellowship with the risen Lord, with a living personality 
at once human and divine. The Gospel brings this Lord Jesus 
Christ and the human soul into contact. This is the significance 
of the closing appeal for repentance which was a normal charac- 
teristic of the primitive preaching. The same holds good for the 
Gospel, whether preached or lived. The introduction of Christ 
to some person or other is the conscious or unconscious mission 
of the great number to whom the Saviour of the world makes a 
difference, just as the confronting of the conscience by Christ, 
whose Presence fills the preacher’s heart, is the preacher’s 
highest task. 

Such is the Evangel to-day, as I believe it has always been, 
without which there can be no Evangelism. 


II 


I believe that it is not the matter which is so criticised 
to-day, but rather the mode of the Evangel. The first essential, 
we have just been emphasising, is to have a gospel to preach. 
The second is to know how to preach it, how to present it to the 
age in which we live. The Gospel itself may not change, but its 
adaptation to modern needs may demand serious thought. It is 
not necessary to say that interpretation of the Evangel and the 
Evangel itself must necessarily coincide. The crux of the present 
unhappy tension between what is termed “ Modernism ’’ and 
what goes by the name of “ Evangelicalism” is not merely 
what the content of the Gospel is, but what that content implies. 
As in the first place there is diversity of opinion regarding the 
articles which compose the Gospel, so again there is disagree- 
ment concerning what the Gospel means. The practical issue, 
however, for both schools of thought and for every type of mind 
is how best to preach a living and saving evangel to this present 
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generation. Dr. W. B. Selbie in his recent publication, Freedom 
in the Faith, writes in the preface: 

“It is a plea for a modern presentation of the Christian message as one of 

the most urgent needs of the hour and an indispensable element in post-war 

reconstruction. A revival of religion means a revivification of theology such 


as can only be brought about by the liberal temper and outlook. A new 
liberalism both in politics and theology is therefore our most clamant need.” 


I do not feel—and there are many likeminded—that for this 
task of present-day presentation a sharp breakaway with the past 
is essential. 

Among the author’s last words at the close of his work 
he says: 

“ It is their experience of the work of the Holy Spirit guiding, revealing, 
and quickening that can alone account for the vigour and spontaneity of the 
religious life and witness of the early Christians. Their followers today are 
greatly handicapped by a traditionalism which endangers both their liberty and 
their life. "The Churches today are like the dry bones in the valley of Ezekiel’s 


vision. They need to be clothed with flesh and blood and to have new life 
breathed into them before they can do their work.” 


Here traditionalism is censured for the lifelessness of present- 
day Christianity. I have as frequently heard the blame assigned 
to liberalism. It is a grave warning to avoid two extremes. On 
the one hand it is possible to conceive of the Gospel as hide- 
bound, a cast-iron system void of the change which life implies, 
imprisoned in categories of thought and rigidly contained in 
worn-out phraseology, a virtual denial of the Spirit’s ministry. 
On the other hand, and as it seems to me the greater peril in 
our day, the Gospel can be so modernised that it is evaporated 
of its very essence and is no longer God-given, but man-made. 
The faith once delivered unto the saints and its alleged develop- 
ment or interpretation are so different that they cannot be 
identified as the same. The tendency in this extreme is to adapt 
the Gospel to the carnal mind of “ the natural man ” and make 
room for his pride and independence of mind in the face of the 
demands of a holy and sovereign God. 

Avoiding, if possible, both of these extremes, we pursue the 
problem of presenting the Gospel to the world of to-day. What 
are the best notes to strike? The past mode may be ineffective. 
It is agreed by many who have been observers of the age that 
“ hell-fire preaching’ has no appeal. The people have no 
conscience in this direction. They do not believe in hell; yet 
they use the word often enough, especially in this war period. 
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Such preaching is like whipping a dead horse. There can be no 
result. This criticism does not imply that there is no hell or that 
those who make it do not themselves believe in hell. The point 
is simply that it may be a wrong approach in the atmosphere of 
everyday thought. The preaching of inevitable judgment is 
quite another matter, and it should not be shirked. Modern 
literature is full of retribution, the consequence of sin or wrong- 
doing. There may be many other phases of the Gospel which 
do not “ cut any ice’, but the present-day evangelist may never 
preach less than the Gospel which is “‘ Thou shalt call His name 
Jesus for He shall save His people from their sins’; and sin is a 
tremendous reality. As we think of the mode of the Gospel’s 
presentation, some accents which may arrest the age in which 
we live, or meet its urgent need, may be suggested. 

(1) The Divine Saviour. Biography finds its way to-day 
into the minds and hearts of most men and women, and whatever 
magnifies Jesus in the days of His Hesh is profitable preaching. 
It is in the way of an introduction to One Who seeks for indi- 
vidual souls. I believe that a bold assertion of our Lord’s Deity 
should be made. Once I remember preaching upon the unknown 
chapter of Christ’s life, His “ dwelling in the bosom of the 
Father ”, when a young hearer told me this idea of pre-existence 
before being born into the world was perfectly new and made a 
deep impression. The significance of His life, likewise, that 
He came “ to seek and to save that which was lost ’’, cannot 
detract from the hero-worship which is given readily to great 
men of our age. To glorify the Lord, if not just what our age 
wants, is what it needs. 

(2) The Cross. In any time and circumstance this emphasis 
is inevitable. It is central and may not be neglected. The blame- 
less life of Jesus culminated in His death, and the unity of life 
and death may never be ruptured without harm. The preaching 
of “the blood of Jesus Christ” is repugnant to the modern 
hearer, because he does not understand it as the surrender of 
the life. Of course the Cross is always an offence to the natural 
man, but the present-day preacher does not require to make 
it more offensive by an imperfect presentation. A frank admis- 
sion that the atonement is beyond finite comprehension though 
not contrary to reason and not beyond faith, will not belittle the 
preacher nor his message in the presence of the intellectuals. 
The firm conviction of the evangelist that Jesus did on the Cross 
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what no man could do for himself will by the Spirit’s aid accom- 
plish its end. One thing never to be forgotten is that the 
primitive preaching, the Kerygma of the New Testament, was a 
proclamation of salvation procured by Christ, and not an apologia 
of its meaning or method. 

(3) The Source of Morality. It is estimated that the morality 
of our age is deplorably low. This lamentable condition prevails 
in spite of the modern appraisement of the ethic of Jesus. The 
teaching of Jesus on daily conduct is generally accepted as the 
best among all the religions of the world. But the vital sustaining 
power of the good life is not as widely recognised. In a discussion 
group of about twenty young folk in the Services, when religion 
was the topic, seventeen declared their belief that the Gospel 
Story ought to be superseded by the Ethic of Jesus, while the 
other three held firmly the necessity to adhere to what Jesus 
did for humanity as well as to accept what He revealed of the 
ideal life. Professor John Baillie in his Invitation to Pilgrimage 
warns that the noble ethic of modern youth is the legacy of the 
evangelical preaching and practice of the age of their fathers. 
Next age will see it disappear unless the Gospel be really ex- 
perienced to-day as the living source of true morality. A train 
will run a good way after the steam is shut off, but assuredly 
it will stop. A personal experience of the living Christ alone 
will make religion real and morality sure. 

(4) The Values of Life. The Evangelist will make his appeal 
above all to youth. It is a widely-recognised fact that the majority 
of conversions happen somewhere between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-one. Youth is very ignorant of what constitutes 
the best in life. It revels in life, in the very joy of living. All 
lies before it like an uncharted sea. Can youth answer what 
is really worth while in life? The Gospel in no uncertain tones 
puts first things first. “‘ What shall it profit a man, if he gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul?’ A good time is not 
got by anything the world can give. There is a craving still 
unsatisfied. Only Christ can satisfy. He is the Supreme Value 
in life. The estimate of the spiritual as cheap is the Esau attitude, 
the attitude of the materialist and sensualist. Youth, to-day, 
has got all the values wrong. Sin, to take another sort of value, 
has not its place in life as an alien force. At best it is construed 
as a violation of the moral law only, and not supremely as an 
insult to the living God. Sin is freely courted as an experiment 
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and not as a soul-destroying force. Many play for safety first 
and are content not to be found out. Their slogans are, “ I like 
to try everything once ”’, and “‘ If you can’t be good, be careful ”’. 
What must be sounded forth fearlessly is that sin is against 
God as well as against self and others, against the God with 
Whom we have to do, and that the only cure for sin is the for- 
giveness of God through Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour. 

(5) The True Transforming Power. We are on the eve of 
reconstruction. Great hopes are centred in the future. The 
world-to-be is set in an almost Utopian light. Idealism is pro- 
jected far and high. This is all to the good. But what of the 
dynamic? Here the Evangelist must proclaim Jesus Christ as 
the one Hope of the future and the desire of all nations. But 
the Evangel can only become a force when lived and not merely 
proclaimed. Applied Christianity in the power of the Holy 
Spirit is the burning need of the hour. There is no field wherein 
the Gospel may not enter. Religion is life. It informs politics, 
social life, science, art, literature, and all the modern problems 
of economics, master and men, housing, slums, the living wage, 
the employment of leisure and so on. The Gospel must be 
preached as it was in its earliest days by Jesus Himself as “ the 
way of life”” through Him Who alone can assert “I am the 
Way and the Truth and the Life”. You may call this the 
preaching of the Kingdom of God, for so it is, that Kingdom 
which is supernatural and natural, a product of Pentecostal 
power and human effort. Evangelism must never at any time 
come under the charge of individualism, while it is equally 
true that we enter the Kingdom “ one by one”’. “‘ Ye must be 
born again ” is the strongest and sternest individual demand of 
the Gospel, but it leads to a society of believers whose mission 
is the Kingdom of God upon the earth. 


Bible Training Institute, Francis Davipson. 
Glasgow. 











THE DIRECTION OF THE CHURCH’S EFFORT 


Tue Shorter Catechism gave us the great statement, ‘“ Man’s 
chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy him for ever ”’. 

One is tempted to comment upon the several virtues of 
this great saying, but I must confine myself to one—its balance. 
It admits by implication that there are also subordinate ends 
of man’s life which are not identical with his chief end. There 
the writers of the Catechism show their balance, because there 
is an impulse in the religious nature which looks with dismay 
upon the fact that we are not wholly spiritual beings and regards 
attachment to anything but God as so much love taken from 
him. The Imitation of St. Thomas 4 Kempis is, I think, slightly 
marred in ‘this respect—he is so afraid of the death and idolatry 
that wrong attachment to creaturely persons and things produces. 

Refusal to accept the legitimacy of the subordinate ends 
of life is refusal to accept our Divinely ordained nature. God 
has made us men, not angels. To try to force upon ourselves 
the spirituality of angels must lead to sickness of soul, just as 
absorption in the creatures leads to its death. 

The subordinate ends of life are God’s Fatherly provision 
for His children. In themselves they are earthly things, but they 
redound to the glory of God through the thanksgiving of the 
creature—to adapt some words of St. Paul’s (2 Cor. iv. 15)— 
and thus offer occasion by which the creature fulfils his chief 
end. One might add that the element of obedience in the use 
of the creatures also provides them with a religious aspect. 

The point that I want to emphasise is that these subordinate 
ends occupy so much of our concern and busy-ness that they tend 
to absorb us to the exclusion of our chief end. Now that may 
be so obvious and trite a remark to you as to sound very dull. 
But there is, I think, evidence that this error has passed from the 
realm of conduct and is invading the Church’s belief, and that 
is why, as a theologian, I feel it necessary to speak on these things. 

But surely, you may say, the Church is not forgetting 
that man’s chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy Him for ever. 
That’s what it stands for! 
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Let us then put the matter to the test and ask ourselves 
what the Church believes. Is the Church directing its life 
towards God, or towards earth and man? I believe it cannot 
face two ways, and that these are two ways. 


I 


Man is a creaturely being. I trust we can agree upon that. 
What, then, does love of man mean to the Church? I should not 
be surprised to be told that the view is as common here as it is 
in the Old Country that to love God means to love man—that 
the way to love God is to love man. 

I found myself discussing this matter with an old soldier 
in a Toc-H meeting not long ago. He said that he rarely or 
never went to church, for he was of the opinion that real 
Christianity meant helping your neighbour. He tried to do that, 
and thought that he succeeded pretty well. This, he said, was 
the essence of the matter. Now, if it be true that the way to love 
God is to love our fellow-man, I do not see any answer to this 
attitude. It is significant, is it not, that this claim to be fulfilling 
the essence of religion is accompanied by a complete absence of 
religious observances? 

The Revised Church Hymnary of Scotland has most 
unfortunately been invaded by this heresy. A hymn of Whittier’s 
contains the words: 

To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 

Such words appeal to human sentimentality, and subtly 
introduce falsity because they sound so nice. Yet is it not deeply 
repugnant that the worship of God in His holy majesty should 
be identified with smiling at a mere human creature or that a 
kindly deed can be thought to be good enough to take the 
place of prayer? For that, mark you, is what identifying the love 
of God with the love of man means. ‘‘ To worship rightly is to 
love each other.” This is real worship, it is intended to say. It is 
this that counts. 

Now it is true that if we do not love our brother whom we 


have seen, we cannot love God whom we have not seen. It is true 
that: 
He prayeth best who loveth best, 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
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But this does not mean that, if we love the creatures, we have 
done all that is required. The Ancient Mariner found that 
having shot the albatross, he could not pray when he had des- 
perate need of prayer. We cannot love God without loving His 
creatures. But it is the love of God which is important and the 
greater part of the sadness of failure in human love is that it 
deprives us of Divine love. 

In a way it seems to me that we have learned so well the 
lesson—not the practice, but the moral truth—of love towards 
our neighbour, that the second commandment has taken the 
place of the First and Great One. For there can be no doubt 
whatsoever that to our Lord loving God and loving man were 
not one and the same thing, nor equal things. He, before all, 
has made the love of man necessary (not central!), but he could 
not commit the blasphemy—for blasphemy it is—of making 
them one and the same. He laid down the love of God as the 
First and Great Commandment: ‘“‘ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind. This is the first and great commandment. And the 
second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
These are two commandments, not one. The second is second, 
not first, and the second is not called great. Fulfilment of the 
second does not meet the requirement of the first. To believe 
it does is to break the first. 

One reason why many find difficulty in this matter may 
be, as someone suggested to me, that God is unseen, vague, 
not very much a living Person to them. They want to know 
what loving God means in practice and they believe or are told 
that in practice loving God means loving people. But this 
terrible word “ practice’, and its adjective ‘ practical ”—how 
much genuine religion has been twisted into pure secularism 
by being bludgeoned with them! One would not object to 
practical life being made the test of all things if practical living 
were not so much identified with an earthbound outlook. 
When you hear people talking about practical living you will 
often find that they are referring to a kind of life that omits 
all religious practices. What has happened to Christianity if the 
practice of prayer is no longer worthy of being called practical 
—or worship, or Bible reading? Does nothing happen in these 
occupations? Or are they not rather the very essence of the 
practice of the presence of God, and how can God ever be a living 
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Being to us if we ignore precisely those religious practices 
through which alone He comes to us personally? It is not 
surprising that the view that love to God means loving man is 
accompanied by neglect of Church ordinances, for to proclaim 
that view is to drive men out of church by telling them that 
their proper worship of God is outside the church, not inside 
it. ‘‘ To worship rightly is to love each other.” No, No, No. 
Does God not exist? Is He not much more alive than any other 
being—the great God, Infinite, eternal, unchangeable, who in 
holy love in Christ loved me and gave Himself for me? Is not 
the worship and love of Him, the great Source and Goal of my 
life, to be the chief practice of my life? ‘* Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with 
all thy mind.” St. Luke adds “ and with all thy strength”. This 
is the first and great commandment. The second is not first, nor 
is it great by comparison, although it may by no means be broken. 

Let me remind you that the love of man that does not come 
out of another different love, love of God, is usually a poor thing. 
When my Toc-H friend spoke about doing the right thing by 
one’s neighbour he probably had in mind those pleasant little 
good turns by which we help lame dogs over stiles. One may 
be pardoned for expressing a doubt whether this kind of love 
is very costing. Does it go on sacrificing itself when the persons 
helped are thankless? Does it accept the pain of helping those 
who are “ not worth helping ”? The love of Christ is a love that 
serves the unlovely, and it requires the patience and suffering 
of the Cross. I think one may claim without much fear of con- 
tradiction that this kind of love of man is not found except among 
those who have first of all a very deep love of God in their hearts. 
It was only his love to God that made General Booth say to his 
Army, “ Go for men, and go for the worst”! The love of God 
constrained him. 

Do I seem to be justifying love towards God because it alone 
produces love towards man? I mean to do the reverse. It is the 
love of man that requires justification, and nothing can justify 
it but Divine Love. The love that the Christian has for his fellow 
is a love, inspired in him by God, for another whom God loves, 
and the aim of the Christian’s love is to enable the other to 
fulfil his chief end in loving God. This is the unique service that 
the Church can do for man—bring him to God. She dare not 
speak to him of anything less than this. 
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What does the love of God mean in practice? Above all, it 
means worship, together and alone; it means prayer; it means 
waiting upon God’s revelation of Himself in Scripture—Bible- 
reading. These things make up the essence of practical religion, 
or the practice of religion. 


II 


What is our belief about services of worship? May I 
mention a matter in which, along with others in the pulpit, I 
believe I have erred? It is common in one’s prayers in the pulpit 
‘or in a service to speak as if the aim of a service is to fit us for 
** practical life’’ (to use this question-begging term again). 
There is no need for me to harp on the well-worn theme that a 
religion is vain that does not show itself in daily life. Religion 
is not a Sunday-go-to-meeting affair, but belongs to the whole 
week. We all know that truth so well—in theory—that it would 
be wearisome and presumptuous in me to labour it. I believe 
we know it too well, and that instead of subordinating every 
day to the spirit of Sunday we have subordinated Sunday to 
every day, and incidentally have well-nigh lost it. To speak 
as if services of worship have their primary aim in strengthening 
us for life’s tasks is to put the secondary before the primary. 
That is not the great reason why Christian people come to 
church. They come because they love God and desire to worship 
him in the family of God. Worship needs no other justification 
than that. This is the great end that it serves, for this is the 
great end of our whole being, and the great end of the Church’s 
existence. ‘‘ Man’s chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy 
him for ever.” 

So I would propose a reversal of our speech, in the interest 
of Christian truth, in the interests of the life of the Church 
and of the soul: that we worship together on Sunday not in order 
that we might live better on Monday, and so on, but that we 
live as Christianly as we can through the week, so that when we 
present ourselves together before God on Sundays we might 
make Him as full and unblemished an offering as can be. It is 
nonsense to say that every day should be like Sunday, for there 
is a spirit of worship abroad on Sunday that lifts it above every 
day. Then the Church Universal in especial leads men in 
worship before the throne of God, and earth becomes most like 
heaven, where angels and archangels continually cry, ‘“ Holy, 
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holy, holy, Lord God Almighty ’’. Other days cannot be like 
Sunday. It has a holiness that other days cannot have, and are 
not meant to have, short of heaven. Not that worship must be 
confined to Sunday, but by the Church’s provenance men are set 
free for it on this day as on no other day, and find and fulfil in 
worship, so far as they find grace, their chief end, the glory and 
enjoyment of God, the very goal of their beings. Far from what 
is done in church being subordinate to the other hours of man’s 
life, the reverse is the case. Here and here alone, he is fulfilling 
the supreme end of his being. He does not look from here to 
his real life without, but all his life without must be drawn into 
the supreme moment at the feet of God with his fellows. In 
other words, the supreme end of practical life is worship, not 
vice versa. Our empty churches are in part a harvest of our own 
sowing, for we have been saying other things to the people. 


III. 


How is the Church oriented towards the New Order? 

This expression catches the ear of every preacher, because 
he has been preaching about it for a long time. 

The significant thing about the idea of a New Order 
is that it reveals where the great hopes of men to-day lie. Many 
Christians consider that the principal task of the Church is to 
devote herself to bringing in a better social order. Or else good 
men preach without being fully aware that the underlying 
assumption of what they say is that this is the true direction 
of the Church’s effort. 

Now I believe that the Church must be active in these 
matters, and I trust that nothing that I have said or shall say will 
be so misunderstood as to make it appear that the Church does 
not have a very urgent duty in all social affairs. But there is a 
point to be remarked upon that is significant of misdirection of 
effort. 

The word hope is the significant word. 

The hopes of the Christian are not pinned to the idea of a 
better world round the corner, and that is why it distorts the faith 
to speak as if the Church’s main task is to work for this better 
order—as if the kingdom of God is waiting to be established on 
earth by political action. 

This idea is a distortion for two reasons: 
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(1) The Christian knows that the kingdom of God has 
already been established in the world through Christ Jesus. 
This kingdom is not an ideology, nor an idea in men’s minds, 
nor an ideal up in the air. It has already come. I am speaking 
as literally as one can speak. There‘are millions on this earth 
to-day to whom Christ is their only King. I don’t know how 
many hundreds of thousands of Christians there are—but 
they are a host innumerable—who would accept death rather 
than deny our only King and Head. Napoleon—no believer— 
was fascinated by Christ and used to wonder how Christ suc- 
ceeded where he failed. The Kingdom of God has been in the 
world for a long time and His word has proved true that the gates 
of hell would not prevail against it. We, the Church of Christ, 
are already in the Kingdom. As Moffatt translates St. Paul, 
“We are a colony of Heaven”. “‘ My kingdom is not of this 
world”, by which our Lord meant that it does not originate here. 
But it is here! Heaven has come to earth in the Church, in her 
worship, her sacraments, her life in Christ. Here and here alone, 
the chief end of man is already being fulfilled, where we glorify 
God and enjoy Him after an eternal fashion, here where we eat 
the bread of life and drink the wine of Heaven. St. Paul puts 
it again (Eph. ii. 6): “God . . . hath raised us up together, 
and made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” 
That means.in Heaven. Or again, God has “ blessed us with all 
spiritual blessings in Heaven in Christ”. The redeemed people, 
the Church of Christ, are already in His Kingdom, finding the 
fulfilment of the chief end of their being in the glory and love of 
God. The Christian then does not look for the Kingdom of God 
just round the corner. That is not where his hopes are. For 
Christ has put the Kingdom already into his hands. His hopes are 
already being fulfilled. God forbid that we should speak to our 
people as if their hopes can be fulfilled only in some uncertain 
political arrangement, whether near or far. 

We must hope that great things will be done after the war. 
As Christians with the duties of citizens we must work hard for 
them. But no man’s Christian hopes can be fulfilled in any 
political arrangement—not while his chief end is to love and enjoy 
God. The Church’s task is to establish first of all and be always 
establishing an order where God is worshipped. 

To try to get men and women to listen to religion on the 
grounds that it alone can build up a happy social order is to base 
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our appeal on a truth-—a dangerous truth. For that appeal sows 
the seed of the belief that a happy social order is the supreme 
end of life. It puts man first, and makes religion—God and 
Divine things—his servant. That the social order does not con- 
tain its supreme end in itself is a truth that badly needs saying 
to-day. Human society is meant to be founded on and to issue in 
the community of God, in the communion of His saints loving 
and worshipping God. The crown of the social order is God. 
The fulfilment of the social order is its fulfilment in the Church 
at worship. 

(2) The second distortion in the earth-bound idea of a 
new order is that it stirs hopes of a state of perfection that can 
never be realised on this earth in this age. “ If in this life only ”, 
said St. Paul, “ we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable.” 

Why is it that the idea of Heaven plays so small a part in the 
consciousness of the ordinary man to-day? People say that 
nothing could appeal to them less than the idea of sitting on a 
cloud, wearing a golden crown, and playing a harp for all time. 
They say they want their heaven now, on this earth, and they 
become just ordinary good-timers, with frankly no use for 
religion, or else, if there is a little more in them than that, they 
say they want the Church to be more “ practical ” and set about 
making this world a better place. 

Two different views present themselves. There are those 
who believe that the Kingdom of God can be brought into being 
in this world by the labour of men and women of good-will—a 
view that has close affiliations with the doctrines of emergent 
evolution. Such a view can have a strongly Godward aspect. 
The other view is that of those who believe that the roots of evil 
in life are so deep that no perfection can be looked for on earth 
in this age. It does not say that wars or social crimes cannot 
be prevented. On the contrary, these are made by man and can 
be prevented by man. Yet the roots of evil go so deep that the 
human world will never in this age cease to be menaced by it. 
In a world where sin could only be vanquished by the death of 
God’s Eternal Son—where only Deity could break its power 
—no merely human schemes can inaugurate perfection. The 
Kingdom of God is a Kingdom which has both come and is to 
come, but its coming again will be by the act of God alone, 
in the perfect day of Jesus Christ. So the Church is a Church 
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that lives in the Kingdom which has already come, but is also 
yet to come, enjoying the power of its victory, fed by Word and 
Sacrament, having the earnest of the Spirit, and abounding in 
hope, because its present life has also promise of the life to come. 

This is where the New Testament hope truly resides, in the 
final act of God’s redemption. I confess to feeling that to feed 
the people with hopes of a perfect society on earth produced 
by human action is to feed them on delusions. The tragedies of 
recent years should teach us better. The Perfect Society will 
come only by the Revelation of the Lord from Heaven. 


IV 


When people say that they want their Heaven now, it is a 
sign that they want pleasures but do not want God. They no 
longer believe in man’s chief end. When they pour fun upon 
harps and golden crowns it is only that they do not understand 
what these things stand for. It is rather strange that sometimes 
even intelligent people do not realise that harps and crowns are 
symbolic. The harps are a sign of joy, the crowns of victory. 
Surely the only person who must remain blind to the meaning of 
the harp symbol must be the person who has never had enough 
happiness to want to sing. And the crown, of course, stands 
for victory, for reigning over something that before had been 
our mortal enemy—in this case, death and sin. 

Now the soul that believes that man’s chief end is to glorify 
God, to love Him with heart and soul and strength and mind, 
knows what all this stands for. As the hymn says: 

They who fain would serve Thee best, 
Are conscious most of wrong within. 

The man who has despaired of himself, who has found the 
glory of the Divine pardoning love, but who yet even in the secret 
places of the heart, finds the roots of sin working, knows what 
the blessedness of the final hope is, for he knows that his nature 
awaits a transformation that he cannot himself work. Heaven 
is very real to the Christian and very desirable in his best 
moments, for it means at last the perfect fulfilment in holy love 
of this the chief end of life. 

On the other hand, the man who knows the subtlety of the 
motions of sin in the depths of his soul cannot hold an easy 
view of the establishment of God’s Kingdom on earth by human 
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effort. Redemption in the end, he knows, means a transformation 
by the intervention of God. He is saved by hope. The harp and 
the crown are the symbols of his hope’s fulfilment. 

The failure of belief in Heaven goes along with failure 
to believe in the importance of the First and Great Command- 
ment, failure to believe that our new life is in God. What has 
happened to the Church if it has ceased preparing men and 
women for Heaven? 

It seems to me that belief in the Second Coming, of some 
great act of the final consummation of redemption, is cardinal 
in the Christian faith. But it is necessary to hold one’s balance. 
I doubt, for example, whether too much emphasis upon the idea 
of its immediacy makes for wholeness in the Christian life. 
The Christian who devotes himself to his clear tasks now is the 
one who will be found ready at the Lord’s coming. “* Blessed 
is that servant whom his Lord when He cometh shall find so 
doing ” (Luke xii. 43). . 

To some it may seem that rejection of the belief that the 
Kingdom of God can be brought about on earth by human 
effort leads to pessimism. What, then, it may be asked, is the 
use of trying? 

No Christian man can ever be a pessimist. Knowing 
Christ’s victory in his own life, he cannot possibly put any limits 
to the extent of those victories. But he knows the deceitfulness 
of sin and that he can mistake the Devil himself for an angel of 
light. He knows that human life as it now is will never be free 
of the menace of evil. So he accepts life as a perpetual warfare 
of the Spirit, and looks for no continuing city on earth, con- 
fessing himself with the Church as a stranger and pilgrim, 
seeking a city which is to come. 

As we see things, the Church and the Church alone has 
something everlasting to say to the world, fitted precisely to its 
condition, offering men hope in this life amd in the life to come. 
But it will matter gravely how the Church presents her truth 
to men. On one side, if we direct her effort to the service of 
men in a humanistic ideal, we shall accelerate the secularisation 
of the world and achieve nothing to ameliorate its sorrows. 

But if the Church directs its effort towards summoning 
men to their true destiny in their life in God, one dare put no 
limits to what may be achieved in the power of God. Then the 


Church will truly serve men, by serving God. 
17 
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What would be sad beyond words would be for the Church, 
having entrusted to her the one pearl of great price, the secret of 
the life with God and for God, to barter it, in eagerness to do 
business with men in the competing markets of their desires, 
for some humanistic ideal that will save no man’s soul and cost 
her her own. We are not a business organisation determined 
to keep our doors open by any means. We desire to gain mem- 
bers, we desire to gain the world. But what shall it profit the 
Church if she gain the whole world and lose her own soul? Our 
salvation is to hold grip of the truth that the only final goal 
for man, immediate and prospective, now and hereafter, is the 
glory and the joy of God in the communion of the saints. 


Knox College, D. W. Hay. 
Toronto. 




















THE SECOND STANZA OF CROLY’S HYMN 


Tue only hymn by George Croly in our Church Hymnals is a 
great favourite and expresses the deep longing of the soul for a 
baptism of fire by the Holy Spirit. It begins: 

Spirit of God, descend upon my heart; 

Wean it from earth; through all its pulses move; 


Stoop to my weakness, mighty as Thou art, 
And make me love Thee as I ought to love. 


And the closing stanza is superb: 


Teach me to love Thee as Thine angels love, 
One holy passion filling all my frame; 

The baptism of the heaven-descended Dove, 
My heart an altar, and Thy love the flame. 


It is the second stanza that raises a very interesting question 
as to the doctrine of revelation. In it the poet seems to discount 
God’s many ways of revealing Himself, and His methods of 
inspiration hallowed in the Scriptures, and by the experience of 
the saints. It is these very “ saints, apostles, prophets, martyrs ” 
who might hesitate to sing the second stanza with a modern 
congregation: 

I ask no dream, no prophet-ecstasies, 

No sudden rending of the veil of clay, 

No angel-visitant, no opening skies ; 

But take the dimness of my soul away. 

The hymn was written about 1855, a few years before 
George Croly’s death. Born in 1780, son of a Dublin physician, 
he was educated at Trinity College, and after a curacy in the 
North of Ireland came to London, where he occupied himself 
with journalistic writing, poetry, tragedy, and romance, but 
without any distinguished success. In 1835 he received the 
living of St. Stevens, London. His poetical works were collected 
in 1830 but his best known poem is this hymn. 

Asa preacher he had a somewhat rude but vigorous eloquence 
which would have stood him better at the bar than in the pulpit. 
He had so little critical faculty that he identified Prometheus 
with Cain. He was an uncompromising conservative and his 
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denouncing of liberalism brought him crowds of hearers. Of 
the ten hymns he wrote for a book of Psalms and Hymns (1854), 
only one gained general favour." 

In his day, Rationalism had not yet made the doctrine of 
angels obsolescent in the Church of England. The Christmas 
and Easter hymns of this period take them as seriously as do the 
Scriptures. One can judge how far we have travelled in dimness 
of soul by reading the article on Angels in the fourteenth edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. That gives seventeen pages to 
angling and a little over one column to ange/s! Although written 
by two distinguished British theologians of Cardiff and Cam- 
bridge Universities, there is no mention of New Testament 
teaching whatever, and the Old Testament angelology is referred 
back to Zoroastrian superstition. Anti-supernaturalism has made 
the full circle, and in many quarters angels have become obsolete 
although we still sing about them at Christmas and Easter. 

It is therefore more than curious that the second stanza of 
Croly’s hymn is so explicit: “‘ I ask no dream ”—but perchance 
if we asked we would receive. Dreams were employed by God 
for revealing His will and to affect the spiritual life of the 
recipient. A Midianite’s dream encouraged Gideon’s host 
(Judges vii. 13), and Pilate’s wife to plead for Jesus (Matt. xxvii. 
19). Werecall the visions of St. Augustine and Monnica, John 
Newton’s dream about his soul’s salvation and Izaak Walton’s 
accurate account of the vision John Donne had in Paris.* Divine 
dreams came to Abimelech (Gen. xx. 3), to Jacob in exile 
(Gen. xxviii. 12), to Laban (Gen. xxxi. 24), to Joseph (Gen. 
XXXVil. 5, 9, 10, 20), to Pharaoh’s servants (Gen. xl. 5), to 
Pharaoh himself (Gen. xli. 15, 25, 26), to Solomon (1 Kings iii. 
5), to Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. ii. 1; iv. 1-2), to Daniel (vii. 1-2), 
to Joseph, the betrothed of Mary (Matt. i. 20), to the Magi 
(Matt. ii. 12), and to Paul by night (Acts xvi. 9 and again 
Xvili. 9). 

In the Bible there is no sharp distinction between dreams 
and visions. The one shades into the other both in the Old and 
the New Testament. The prophets speak plainly of their visions; 
Isaiah, Daniel, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, Obadiah, Nahum, Habakkuk 
and Zechariah as well as Zacharias, Peter, Ananias and Paul 
estan sie Bet site 8S So Rett Bree 


therefore written Won after 1854. 
* Augustine's Confessions, iii. 11, viii. 12 ; Walton's Life of Dr. Fokn Donne, pp. 33-37. 
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in the New Testament. ‘‘ Where there is no vision the people 
perish ”’ (Prov. xxix. 18). The chosen race need a supernatural 
revelation to “take the dimness of their soul away”. Even 
the greatest miracle of history, the Resurrection of our Lord, 
was confirmed by vision of angels (Luke xxiv. 23); while Peter’s 
sermon at Pentecost tells of Joel’s prophecy fulfilled in the 
seeing of visions and the dreaming of dreams. Peter himself 
had his threefold vision on the housetop at Joppa (Acts x. 
10-16). 

The Apostolic period of the history of the Church affords 
many examples. And no serious historian can doubt the reality 
of the visions of Raymund Lull! or of Francis of Assisi* nor 
their spiritual reality and influence on these saintly men and their 
vocation. 

The ecstasies of the prophets, according to Scripture, were 
due to visions of God. By faith they saw the invisible, heard the 
inaudible and laid hold of the intangible. It was no futile ecstasy 
that seized Isaiah when he saw the Lord high and lifted up, 
nor when Paul saw the glorified Christ on the way to Damascus, 
nor when John on Patmos fell at His feet as dead. And who 
would not count it a benediction to see what Stephen saw in the 
midst of mortal pain?— 


The martyr first, whose eagle eye 
Could pierce beyond the grave, 
Who saw his Master in the sky, 
And called on Him to save. 


““ The sudden rending of the veil of clay” is something to 
covet, not to shun. “‘ Now we see through a glass darkly.” 
Paul was caught up into the third heaven (2 Cor. xii. 2). John’s 
vision of the Risen Christ (Rev. i. 10-18) and Ezekiel’s transport 
when he beheld what is described in his first chapter—whose 
imagination is not kindled into rapture by the mere reading! 
Blake’s artistic soul experienced the rending of the veil of clay 
when he painted it. Ray Palmer longed for it in his hymn 
beginning, “* Jesus, these eyes have never seen”’. 

And as for “ angel-visitant ’ and “ opening skies ’’—we 
need only to ask the Shepherds of Bethlehem or Joan of Arc 
or Bernadette or recall the experiences of many a saint not only 
of the middle-ages but of a much later day. 


1S. M. Zwemer, Raymund Lull, ch. iii. 
* Paul Sabatier, Life of St. Francis of Assisi, pp. 433 ff. 
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William Blake lived a genuine Christian life in a world of 
visions from the time when he saw a tree on Peckham Rye 
“filled with angels, bright angelic wings bespangling every 
bough like stars”. At his brother’s death he saw the released 
spirit ascend through the ceiling, clapping its hands for joy. 
Sadhu Sundar Singh had ecstasies and visions: ““ When I am 
alone I feel surrounded with a wonderful atmosphere, some- 
thing speaks to my heart. No words are spoken but I see all 
pictured. . . It is a waking not a dream state; I can think on it 
steadily.” And John Woolman, the Quaker, had outward 
vision of God as well as “Inner Light’’.* What a book of 
religious experience he wrote for us all! 

It is not the absence of the angels but our absence-of-mind 
that may be the reason for our unbelief and coldness of heart. 

The angels keep their ancient places : 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing ! 

’ Tis ye, "tis your estrangéd faces, 

That miss the many-splendoured thing.® 

The poets, beginning with Shakespeare‘ to Robert Brown- 
ing and Tennyson, are on the side of the angels against modern 
scepticism. So are the great painters, architects and musicians. 
Without “ angel-visitant or opening skies ” their art would lose 
its best. And ordinary folk need angels badly; for in this global 
tragedy, if you have faith, 

. + » upon thy so sore loss 
Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder, 
Pitched between Heaven and Charing Cross.5 

And as for theophanies, the eloquence of the Old Testa- 
ment narrative suffices. Destructive criticism may explain 
away the meaning but it cannot destroy the record, and the God 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob is still our God who revealed Him- 
self not only in theophanies, those mysterious foreshadowings 
of the Incarnation, but in the Son of His love “ in whom dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily”. The passages regarding 

the Angel of Jehovah (e.g., Gen. xvi. 7; xviii. 1-8) are not 
solved by anti-supernatural denials or subterfuges. It is difficult 
indeed to explain what took place when Moses saw God’s glory 
In his Jemreal I7; opeaing mctlo®, be tll whe bes experienced. 
* Francis Thompson, The Kingdom of God, 4th stanza. 


* Hamlet, Act. 4 ; Macbeth, Act 4. 
* Thompson, sth stanza. 
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and talked with Him face to face (Ex. xxxiii. 10; Deut. v. 4; 
Num. vii. 89, etc.). But we accept the records that it did take place. 

Liberal theology has little use for angels, visions, ecstasies 
or opening skies. “ That such phenomena had a useful place 
in what we have called ‘the ministry of error’ need not be 
doubted. They do not verify any one religion. They are cradles 
: for temporary use which the growing child will leave behind 
| him... . As already suggested the general psychology of the 
, Hebrews would provide for the Hebrew mind the idea of ex- 
traneous origin for many experiences which we should call 
; normal.’ Such an attitude toward the Scriptures ends in 
equating the revelations of pseudo-prophets, Mohammed, 
l Buddha and Joseph Smith with those of Jesus Christ! Professor 
Whitehead compares the brooding of “‘ Mohammed in the 
desert, the meditations of Buddha and of the Solitary Man 
on the Cross” as illustrating his statement, ‘‘ Religion is what 
the individual does with his own-~solitariness”’.* Behind the 
three great theistic religions, writes Robinson, “there is a 
prophetic consciousness . . . the modus operandi of the conviction 
is subsidiary to it. The intermediary may be an angel as for 
Mohammed and for some of the later prophets of Israel such as 
Zechariah . . . the ecstatic state of Isaiah or the abnormalities 
of the prophet Ezekiel . . . the troubled dialogues of Jeremiah 
or the untroubled consciousness of the prophet of Nazareth ”’. 
These differences, he infers, are secondary and can all be ex- 
plained by the psychology of prophecy.* 

The present trend in liberal commentaries and Encyclo- 
pedias is to reduce angels, visions, theophanies in the Bible 
narrative to mere psychological hallucinations having no objec- 
d tive reality. The angels of the Resurrection morning are reduced 
to an unknown young man robed in a white garment, perhaps 
Mark himself, who pointed the women away from the wrong 
h tomb. This young man in the course of time became to the 
| hysteric women and the eager apostles “the angel in bright 
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- apparel ” of Matthew’s gospel! Such a rationalisation is utterly 
It foreign to the whole spirit of the narrative and rests on anti- 
. supernaturalistic bias. ‘‘ The supernatural element is present 


1H. Wheeler Robinson, Redemption and Revelation, pp. 138, 145. 

2 Religion in the Maki: > Pp. 16, 19, 20. PP ’ . 

3 Re i ond Reval, - 164 and pp. 131-157 passim. 

‘Frank Morison, Who Moved the Stone? pp. 254 ff. ; Kirsopp Lake, The Resurrection 
of Fesus Christ, pp. 250-253. 
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in all the narratives of these events and cannot be excluded with- 
out doing unwarrantable violence to the historical records.” 
In similar fashion these critics deal with the angels of the Advent, 
the angelic deliverances in the Acts, the teaching of Paul in his 
Epistles regarding angels and the teaching of Hebrews and the 
Revelation given to John. 

Edward Langton’s recent volume is an excellent study on 
the New Testament teaching and at the same time a reasoned 
reply to the modernist position. Every Christian who is con- 
vinced that our Lord Jesus really believed in the objective 
existence and ministrations of angels (and the evidence is over- 
whelming) has no difficulty in accepting the teaching of His 
Apostles and the O.T. Prophets in this matter. Jesus often 
speaks of the activity of angels at the end of the world (Mark 
xiii. 27; Matt. xxv. 31; Luke ix. 26). He says that angels rejoice 
over the salvation of sinners (Luke xv. 10) and that they carry 
the righteous at death to Abraham’s bosom (Luke xvi. 22). 
Their number is indefinitely large (Matt. xxvi. 53). He told 
Nathanael that “‘ ye shall see the heaven opened and the angels 
of God ascending and descending upon the Son of Man” 
(John i. 51). He Himself will come with His holy angels 
(Matt. xxv. 31). Angels ministered to Him in the desert and 
in the Garden. 

If John i. 51 refers to the glorious advent of Jesus, we should 
lift up our eyes expectant and eager. For whatever may have been 
in George Croly’s mind in his day (and in spite of all attempts 
to-day to destroy faith in visions, angels, ecstasies, rending skies 
and even in the Second Advent), we feel inclined to modify 
or omit the second stanza of this great hymn. 

For these are days when by every effort we must defend the 
supernatural in the Scriptures. Professor William P. Montague 
of Columbia University, an outspoken liberal, says, ‘‘ when once 
the nose of the camel of doubt is permitted to enter the tent of 
faith there is no assurance as to where the invasion will stop. 
If any of the miracles of the Bible are rejected, the others will 
become open to question’’.2. And he welcomes that result; 
but we do not. 


New York City. SamugL M. Zwemer. 
1 Edward on, b vn Appeeisal aI teen of the New Testament, p. 41. 
® Liberal T New York, 1942), pp. 155-162. (A 
series of essays in noe a cat Pt Thesloey by a dozen representative Sricers§ 




















“FACT AND VALUE” WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE AUTHORITY OF SCRIPTURE 


“‘ By Christian faith is meant, not some universal truth, nor yet 
some universal religious experience, but a definite fact which as 
such is opposed to every universal, be it religion or philosophy... . 
The very nature of revealed faith involves reversing the classi- 
fication of universal and special in this case, because here a 
particular, viz. revelation, is regarded as ranking above every 
universal ”’,1 writes Dr. E. Brunner. While we may not be able 
to follow the writer in his absolute distinction between philosophy 
and revelation, we may wholeheartedly endorse his statement 
that the Christian faith insists upon certain particular facts as 
more revelatory of the truth of God than any general concep- 
tions. Over against the non-Christian religions this emphasis 
is a unique characteristic of Christianity, and is fundamental 
to its whole conception of the knowledge of God. “ For the 
Hindu ”’, writes Professor C. H. Dodd, “ things and events 
are a veil of illusion which effectually conceals God from men. 
The individual can penetrate to God only by cutting himself 
loose from his social environment, forgetting time and space, 
and entering eternity through the negation of everything which 
(as it seems to us) makes human life distinctly human.’ Dr. 
H. G. Wood remarks that the attraction of Buddhism for many 
people to-day lies in its aloofness from history, in its acceptance 
of eternal philosophies rather than any reverence for persons. * 
The Roman Mysteries were of such a nature that Julian could 
say of the rites of Attis, ‘‘ These things never happened, but 
they are eternally true”. The Gnostic systems “‘ vary bewil- 
deringly, but they all agree in a dislike for the concrete historical 
element in the Christian scheme’. Mysticism throughout 
the ages, and not excepting a type which lays claim to the name 
Christian, rejects history from its subject matter because of its 
connection with the temporal and material. But in contradis- 


1 Philosophy Religion, E. Ls 15, 18. 

3 Authority 9 7 ie te Naw so : 
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tinction to these varied interpretations of life, Christianity has 
ever stood firm upon what has been called “ the stumbling- 
block of particularity’, and has consistently maintained the 
universal and final significance of a series of historical happenings, 
locally centred in Palestine nineteen centuries ago. Thus it is 
that the Creeds of the Church are “ dated” by the (to some) 
apparently irrelevant phrase “‘ under Pontius Pilate”, and the 
focus of her worship in the most intimate and profound of her 
observances turns not upon the unknown majesty of a supra- 
historical deity, but upon a simple meal in an Upper Room. 
The records of the life of her Master tell us, in comparison with 
similar records of other religious leaders, considerably more 
about what He did than about what He said. 

This insistence upon the importance and meaning of the 
historical process is of the warp and the woof of Scripture. The 
special genius of the Jewish people for history, and their 
triumphant confidence in the real providence of God, are 
axiomatic, and Professor Dodd points out that “ scarcely one 
of the Biblical writers is of the type of the pure mystic, rapt into 
another world and detached from temporal events ”’.* “ Israel ”’, 
said Dorner, “‘ has the idea of teleology as a kind of soul ”’,* 
and this sense of the reality of history is one of the chief unifying 
and characteristic elements in the Old Testament. God Himself 
is known not by descriptive adjectives, but by the names of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to whom He had revealed Him- 
self. References to the Exodus as the decisive indication of 
the power and love of God are many.’ Nehemiah calls upon 
God for the fulfilment of a promise made to Moses long before. * 
The Prayer Book of the Hebrew people is honeycombed with 
references to the mighty acts of God as the basis of worship,’ 
and other examples of the importance attached to history are 
too numerous for mention here. 

Of the many historical references to Old Testament 
characters and events in the New Testament, we need only 
single out the two occasions on which St. Paul contrasts Adam 
with our Lord.® It is surely necessary to assume for the estab- 
lishment of St. Paul’s argument that he at least considered the 
one as much an historical figure as the other. St. Paul’s philo- 

. S. Whale, Christian Doctrine, p. 62. * Hos. xi. 1, 2. 
istory and the Gospel, p. 30. * Neh. i. 8-11. 


* Swim of Doctrine, Pp. 274. 7 E.g. Psalm Lxxviii. 
x. iii. 15. * Romans v ; 1 Cor. xv. 
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sophy of history seems to be meeting with more approval than 
it did forty years ago; and certainly it is integral to his whole 
theology. His Gospel rests ultimately only upon the historical 
reliability of the life and death and resurrection of Christ. The 
failure of the Law and the beginning of the opportunities of 
Grace he traces to the sending by God of His Son “ in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh ” ;! and the only Good News which he has to 
proclaim to the world is “ Christ Crucified”. To question 
the historicity of the Resurrection is to threaten the foundation 
of all Christian Faith: “‘ if Christ hath not been raised, then 
is our preaching vain, and your faith also is vain ”’.* This latter 
question has always appeared to the Church to be of decisive 
importance, for “ the hope of the resurrection . . . embodies 
the very genius of the Christian idea of the historical ”’,* and 
time has proved that “ it is impossible to believe in the Easter 
message without believing in the Easter facts”’.5 This intimate 
connection between Christian doctrine and ethics on the one 
hand and the factual evidences of the life of Christ on the other 
finds a place in every book of the New Testament. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews, so often characterised as Platonic in thought, 
which does indeed move “ in the heavenlies ’’, nevertheless finds 
its authority in the fact that “ we have not a high priest who 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, but was 
in all points tempted like as we are”’.* Of this Epistle Westcott 
writes: “* While the writer insists with the greatest force upon 
the transcendental action of Christ, he rests the foundation 
of this union [of humanity with God] upon Christ’s earthly 
experience.” The first Epistle of John insists upon “ that 
which we have heard, that which we have seen with our eyes, 
that which we have beheld and our hands have handled ’’,* 
and in the book perhaps most suspect of all the New Testament 
on the question of historical reliability we find two of the most 
striking claims to factual accuracy: “‘ he that hath seen hath borne 
witness, and his witness is true: and he knoweth that he saith 
true, that ye also may believe. . . . This is the disciple which 
beareth witness of these things, and wrote these things: and we 
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know that his witness is true.”! St. Luke indicates at least 
his own conception of the importance of history over unverifiable 
truths in noting that after Peter had been delivered from prison 
“* he went out and followed; and he wist not that it was true which 
was done by the angel, but thought he saw a vision ”’.* 

But the real significance of the historical element in the 
New Testament lies in the assertion that certain incidents are 
not merely important as guides to the Christian Church or even 
to the world at large; but in the confident declaration that the 
events of the life of Jesus Christ are in fact the real truth about 
God, and that the Incarnation is consequently of unique, final, 
universal and absolute importance and authority for the whole of 
Creation. Indeed these facts do more than exemplify the being 
and nature of God and His attitude to Man; they eternally 
affect the relationship between Creator and creature. ‘‘ The 
Christian claim is that in this particular historical process . . . 
the real meaning of all history may be studied ’’;* “‘ From the 
beginning of time until now, this is the only thing that has ever 
really happened ’’.* “ It is not merely that they [these events] 
exemplify certain perennial truths; they have a creative, revolu- 
tionary import for religion ”.5 “‘ God, having of old time spoken 
unto the fathers in the prophets . . . hath at the end of these 
days spoken unto us in his Son”’.* This is “the fulness of 
time ”’;? the “last time ”, the éozato¢ yodvoc, has indeed, to 
use Professor Dodd’s phrase, been “‘ realised”. In contradiction 
to the philosophical dogma of Lessing, who declared that 
“Particular facts of history cannot establish eternal truths ”’,® 
the Christian Church has maintained and must maintain that the 
particular fact of the Incarnation not only has established eternal 
truths, but that it is itself eternal truth. 

There are those, however, who, while admitting that this 
historical emphasis has played a large part in Christian thought, 
yet consider it as either directly injurious to a right understanding 
of truth, or at best admit its validity as a necessary concession 
to human frailty—a stepping-stone to higher things. Dr. 
H. G. Wood has maintained, in reply to this criticism, that 
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the crucial issue between Judaism, Islam and Christianity will 
turn on “ whether individual events and the historic process 
as a whole are more intelligible from the Christian than from 
either the Jewish or the Moslem standpoint. To put it in 
another way, it depends on whether in the course of history 
Christianity can do fuller justice to Judaism and Islam than 
Judaism and Islam can do to Christianity’. He goes on to 
argue (to our mind conclusively enough) that whereas neither 
Judaism nor Islam can fit Christ into their whole scheme, 
Christianity can give a place to the other two faiths without 
itself being compromised, and concludes that “ the association 
of Christianity with history is essential gospel... . . Christianity 
is more profoundly true than Hinduism and Buddhism precisely 
because historical events mean more to the Christian than they 
do to the Buddhist or the Hindu ”’.* Von Higel once said that 
unless there is some junction between simultaneity and succes- 
siveness—that is, between God’s eternal life and man’s temporal 
life—man is really without God and without hope in the world. * 
In other words, the Christian assertion is that God cannot be 
known apart from the historical process; “‘ no concrete reality 
other than the historical does or can exist’’;* the discussion 
of the character of God apart from a knowledge of His acts has 
no value, for ‘‘ whatever proof can be offered of the ultimate 
verities can be given only by analogy with the world of phe- 
nomena.’ Thus it is that in its contact with the actual course 
of events Christianity gains an objective value which is lacking in 
other religions; it is in touch with life, with the needs and hopes 
of men. “ While all the ideal values may remain if you impugn 
the historic record set forth in the gospels, these ideal values are 
not certified to the common man as inherent in the very nature 
of things. Once they are deprived of their root in historic fact, 
their poetry, their symbolism, their ethical significance depend 
for their sanction upon the temperament and experience of the 
individual believer. There is gone that deep, compulsive organic 
faith in an external fact which is the essence of religion for all 
but that very small minority who can live within themselves in 
mystical communion or by the power of their understanding,” 
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wrote Dr. Gresham Machen.! The same writer expressed the 
power of Christianity, in contrast to many other philosophies, 
as being contained in its “‘ indicative mood ’’;* we may say that 
the Gospel is expressed not in the terms “‘ God is love ”’, but in 
the fact that ‘‘ God so loved the world that He gave”’. Indeed 
it is in connection with the death and resurrection of Christ 
as the central tenet of the Faith that Christians have found 
most comfort in the assurance of God’s final action for the 
forgiveness of sins. It is when the Cross is seen to be more than 
“* a sacrament of His eternal act of salvation ’’,* when the sinner 
is confronted with “‘ one sacrifice for sins for ever ”’,* that true 
repentance and faith are evoked. Similarly “‘ belief in the resur- 
rection of Christ is the assertion that the sovereignty of God 
and the supremacy of spirit have been vindicated in the natural 
creation and are not simply truths relating to an ideal world ”’.5 
“ The old saints”, says H. G. Wood generously, “ who put 
their faith in what they called the finished work of Jesus were 
by no means mistaken.”’* Just as a vision of the power of God 
was to Peter of far less value than the actuality of his deliverance 
from prison,’ so we to-day know the need of assurance of the 
action of the love of God on Calvary if we are to be freed from 
sin; to the modern world, as to the Early Church, this alone is 
“true”. The historical element in the Gospel is not only actual, 
but absolutely vital to its effectiveness. 

Despite this insistence upon the historical as essential to 
the Christian message, we must take note of a danger inherent 
in the very conception of history. From the time of Lachmann’s 
investigation of the relationships between the three Synoptic 
Gospels in 1835 there arose and rapidly spread a school of 
“‘ Liberal Protestant” source-criticism committed to a strictly 
“ scientific ” study of the Gospels in search of a “ simple ethical 
Gospel”. With its over-confident belief in progress, its un- 
critical rejection of miracle, its unbalanced Historismus and its 
Lives of Jesus which “ tell us more about the mind of their 
authors than about the mind of Jesus ’’,* Liberal Protestantism 
as a philosophy is largely a thing of the past. But one at least 

2 Quoted by Wood, ibid., p. 28. 
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of its axiomatic principles of research is still alive, though less 
vigorously so, in the theological world to-day, and has an 
important bearing on our subject. For the Liberal Protestant 
school attempted to investigate the facts of the Christian faith 
without reference to their “ value” for Christian life through 
the ages. The documents of the Early Church were subjected 
to criticism which took no account of their own history. The 
power of the New Testament in the centuries since it was 
written they considered irrelevant, the witness of all the Church 
to its work they ignored. Any theological or spiritual intention 
or conviction on the part of the writers they interpreted as per- 
versions of the facts. They did a serious wrong to the New Testa- 
ment authors by attempting to read their works without troubling 
first to understand their minds. The late Regius Professor 
of Divinity in Oxford has brilliantly demonstrated the fallacy of 
scientific impartiality in the study of the Gospels. The critic, 
because he naturally rejects the evidence of events which demand 
for their explanation an agency transcending the physical world, 
will himself be prejudiced against this evidence; the Christian, 
on the other hand, who knows by experience that Jesus was a 
unique person, will be more than ready to accept it. Nor is it 
possible for the critic to accept the fact of the faith which is 
embodied in Christian teaching, and at the same time to refuse 
to allow our experience to affect our estimate of the history; 
for this reason, that the importance of Jesus Christ rests not 
solely in what He said (as is true of Mohammed, for example) 
but largely in what He did.1_ Nowadays, indeed, the old con- 
ception of history as the impartial collection and indexing of all 
the facts is largely abandoned. It is seen by students of secular 
history as much as by the theologians that “‘ history is always 
the selection and interpretation of facts ’* and “ does not admit 
of being written with disinterestedness”’;* in other words, 
the facts of life cannot be separated ultimately from their mean- 
ing, or “value”. The mere passing of some event does not 
constitute it as history; it must have significance for some 
society, more than a private interest. History can never be 
studied or understood apart from its meaning for and effect 
upon those who are involved in it, and upon those who investi- 
gate it. There is a difference, as Dr. Dodd has pointed out, 
: 0. C. Quick, Doctrine of the Creeds, pp. 146-155. 
: F.R. Tennant, 7 The Nature of Belief, p- 93+ 
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of its axiomatic principles of research is still alive, though less 
vigorously so, in the theological world to-day, and has an 
important bearing on our subject. For the Liberal Protestant 
school attempted to investigate the facts of the Christian faith 
without reference to their “‘ value” for Christian life through 
the ages. The documents of the Early Church were subjected 
to criticism which took no account of their own history. The 
power of the New Testament in the centuries since it was 
written they considered irrelevant, the witness of all the Church 
to its work they ignored. Any theological or spiritual intention 
or conviction on the part of the writers they interpreted as per- 
versions of the facts. They did a serious wrong to the New Testa- 
ment authors by attempting to read their works without troubling 
first to understand their minds. The late Regius Professor 
of Divinity in Oxford has brilliantly demonstrated the fallacy of 
scientific impartiality in the study of the Gospels. The critic, 
because he naturally rejects the evidence of events which demand 
for their explanation an agency transcending the physical world, 
will himself be prejudiced against this evidence; the Christian, 
on the other hand, who knows by experience that Jesus was a 
unique person, will be more than ready to accept it. Nor is it 
possible for the critic to accept the fact of the faith which is 
embodied in Christian teaching, and at the same time to refuse 
to allow our experience to affect our estimate of the history; 
for this reason, that the importance of Jesus Christ rests not 
solely in what He said (as is true of Mohammed, for example) 
but largely in what He did.1_ Nowadays, indeed, the old con- 
ception of history as the impartial collection and indexing of all 
the facts is largely abandoned. It is seen by students of secular 
history as much as by the theologians that “ history is always 
the selection and interpretation of facts ’’* and “ does not admit 
of being written with disinterestedness”’;* in other words, 
the facts of life cannot be separated ultimately from their mean- 
ing, or “value”. The mere passing of some event does not 
constitute it as history; it must have significance for some 
society, more than a private interest. History can never be 
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between a “ bare occurrence’ and “ the rich concreteness of 
events ”’.! For the Christian this difference lies between events 
understood as self-contained and self-explanatory and events as 
interpreted in the context of the will of God, for “ on a theistic 
view of the world, the meaning of history is what God means 
by it’’.2 The importance of this distinction is well expressed 
by Dr. Wheeler Robinson commenting on the deliverance from 
Egypt: ‘“ The point of real importance is that whatever happened 
was interpreted by Moses as the work of Yahweh, the future God 
of Israel. Here we have that mingling of the event with its 
religious interpretation to constitute the fact for faith, which 
characterises the history of Israel as recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment... . Israel’s faith was created by an act of divine redemp- 
tion, i.e., by the interpretation of that act as the work of 
Yahweh ”.* In this case we can see that the actuality and the 
interpretation of the Exodus are one whole, and Dr. Denney 
pointed out many years ago that “‘ the higher we rise in the scale 
of reality the more evanescent becomes the distinction between 
the thing ‘ itself’ and the theory of it this being supremely 
true of the Atonement. And it was this failure to appreciate the 
true significance of “ value” in history that led to the downfall 
of Liberal Protestantism; we may trace the basis of this distor- 
tion to their absolute confidence in the supremacy of the rational 
process, by which any event which bore a miraculous or spiritual 
interpretation became immediately suspect.* It is enough for us, 
however, to notice the danger and to remember that it is not a 
thing of the past. 

In reaction to Liberal Protestantism developed through 
Schweitzer, the Form Critics, and the Roman Catholic 
Modernists, Loisy and Tyrrell, modern Barthianism lays stress 
on the importance of the value, or spiritual meaning of the facts 
of Christian faith as against the Liberal Protestant over-emphasis 
on the event itself. This shift of thought is doubtless an outcome 
of the reaction from the autonomy of reason to the absolute 
perp of the Word of God. To Barth the conception of 
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the Word of God as strictly limited for its expression to any form 
is abhorrent; the idea that human reason can, even in limiting 
itself to the study of Scripture, reach an understanding of God, 
he rejects out of hand. There is, he tells us, no Ankniipfungspunkt 
between the Christian Gospel and human nature. But the 
Barthian does not consider the facts of the Gospel insignificant; 
he merely considers their detail and the investigation of them 
irrelevant. The Word of God must break in upon man, as it did 
in the Incarnation; no human mind can track it down. The 
Word was Scripture, but let no man dare to criticise it, nor 
attempt to canalise the activity of the Word of God. The Barthian 
trend is to admit the possible fallibility of Scripture, even to 
accept many critical conclusions, but to claim that every passage 
has an infallible message for those who are enlightened by the 
Word to recognise the revelation. “‘ That is to say, the New 
Testament is regarded as the Word of God spoken within the 
framework of a fallible medium of human language; and the 
framework itself has no significance.” We shall most easily 
appreciate the difference in emphasis between the Barthian 
and Liberal Protestant attitudes to the historical element in the 
Gospels by contrasting their interpretations of a particular 
event in the Gospels, and we will take as an example the Walking 
on the Water.* Liberal Protestant scholars have vied with each 
other in somewhat unsatisfactory attempts to show that St. 
Mark has here recorded a perfectly normal, everyday occurrence. 
Jesus, it is suggested, was simply walking out to meet the 
disciples in shallow water after their boat had, unknown to 
themselves, veered round and returned to its first point of 
departure from the shore. Thus we are supposed to have dis- 
covered the kernel of historic truth hidden in the shell of Marcan 
interpretation and gloss; but why St. Mark should have troubled 
to record the incident in this case, and the exact value of the 
discovery when the story has been denuded of everything that 
made it seem worth relating to the Evangelist, it is difficult to 
essess. The Barthian commentators (among whom Hoskyns 
and Davey are outstanding in this country) refuse to the reason 
of fallen man the liberty of examining the accuracy of the record. 
The chief value of the miracle is the illustration that “ Christ 
is Lord of the Winds and Waves ”’,* and the fulfilment of the 
1L. J. Collins, The N.T. Problem, p. 145. 


* Mark vi. 45-52. 
3 Alan Ric mn, Miracle Stories of the Gospels, pp. go f. 
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words of Psalm cvii. 28, 29, ‘‘ They cry unto the Lord in their 
trouble, and he bringeth them out of their distresses. He maketh 
the storm a calm, so that the winds thereof are still”. That 
Christ did in fact work miracles is not to be doubted; but 
whether in this particular case He calmed the waves and walked 
on the waters is a matter of irrelevance. “‘ St. Mark’, says 
Richardson, “‘ was not concerned with historical detail but with 
symbolic interpretation.” Thus the significance of this 
“miracle” lies in the theological message of Christ’s presence 
with His Church in its hour of need and distress; before the 
revelation of this spiritual truth (if indeed the revelation is 
granted him) the student may only bow his head. It is none of 
his task to explore or criticise. The miracle is lifted out of the 
sphere of man’s search into the realm of divine revelation over 
which he has no control. To-day the passage may mean one thing 
to me; to-morrow something quite different, or it may be empty 
of meaning for the time. It is no man’s business to question the 
message of the Word of God through Scripture, though that 
Word may convey a quite different sense to him through the 
same passage. The Word of God is above and beyond the grasp 
of man alone. 

We can hardly be too grateful to Dr. Barth for the eg 
and effectiveness of his reassertion of the autonomy of God; 
but we may question whether the zeal of some of his followers 
has not led them into a false position with regard to their treat- 
ment of history, particularly as it is recorded in Scripture. Dr. 
Baillie has pointed out* that Barth, in his absolute denial of 
any Ankniipfungspunkt between God and man, has stood for 
something which might well be true, but which, as a matter of 
fact, does not square with what we know of the activity of God. 
It seems to us that we are dealing here with a similar problem. 
The problem of the authority of Scripture only exists, ultimately, 
for those who do believe that God can use words as the expression 
of the Word. In one sense it is true that God can reveal Himself 
only adequately through a Person, but unless we dispense 
with the difficulty by the simple but unsatisfactory expedient of 
consigning it to the first century a.p. and concluding that we 
can now know nothing of God since Christ does not walk our 
streets in person, we must allow some value to words as the form 
of the revelation of God. ‘‘ The notion of a verbal inspiration 


1 Richardson, ibid., p. 87 note. * Our Knowledge of God, pp. 22 ff. 
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in a certain sense is involved in the very conception of any 
inspiration at all, because words are at once the instruments 
of carrying on and the means of expressing ideas, so that the 
words must both lead and follow the thought ”’, wrote Lightfoot. 
This fact is indeed practically acknowledged both by the Barthian 
and by the Liberal Protestant critic. As we have seen, in the 
matter of Christian history the event and the value are not 
divisible. The Christian who is conscious of the tremendous 
depths of meaning in the New Testament history is not thereby 
excused the task of determining whether the Gospels are his- 
torically accurate. ‘‘ No insistence upon the religious character 
of the Gospels, or the transcendent nature of the revelation 
which they contain can make that question [of their accuracy] 
irrelevant.”’* “‘ What needs to be resisted ”, writes Dr. Phythian- 
Adams, “‘is the suggestion that because an historical event is a sign, 
which in some degree reveals the character of God, it possesses 
no intrinsic value of its own as a concrete and outward reality, and 
that therefore it is really a matter of indifference whether it 
actually occurred or not.”* There is a danger lest, in its stress 
on the “ value” of Scripture, the Barthian theology should fail 
to give that attention to the objective importance of history which 
ensures the distinctively concrete character of the Christian faith. 

This same tendency, in a particular respect, has the support 
of Dr. Dodd in his book, already quoted, History and the Gospel. 
Dealing there with the question of the beginning and end of 
history, he arrives at the conclusion that Creation and Last 
Judgment represent in symbolic form the truth that in all history 
there is implanted a purpose of God, which must ultimately 
be worked out.‘ The story of the Fall affirms that in mana 
recalcitrant will opposes the purpose of God. Thus these 
mythological representations form the setting of the Hei/sges- 
chichte—that is, all history having redemptive significance, 
centring upon the person and work of Christ.5 The remarkable 
factor in Dr. Dodd’s interpretation is that, whereas he is most 
persistent in maintaining the importance of an historical reality 
in respect of the central events of the Hei/sgeschichie,* he does not 
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hesitate to abandon the possibility of historical actuality in 
those accounts of its origin and conclusion which (on his own 
showing) truly represent to us the meaning of all history. In other 
words, although the significance of (e.g.) the death of Christ 
is dependent on its historicity for eternal significance, the sources 
of our understanding of all history as partaking of the purpose 
of God (upon which indeed our very understanding of the death 
of Christ as in any sense Heilsgeschichte depends) are themselves 
independent of historical fact. We see in the Cross something 
more than the death of a good man, we recognise it as deter- 
minative of all redemption, we understand it to be more than 
mere history, because we know, from the mythological repre- 
sentations of the doctrines of Creation and Last Judgment, 
that Godjis effecting His own purpose through history. This 
historical context is decisively integral to the meaning of the 
Cross; this alone makes it “‘ true’’ as far as man is concerned. 
Yet those incidents which enable us to understand it as 
Heilsgeschichte, those incidents which themselves form the 
boundaries of Heilsgeschichte and interpret it to us, are equally 
true for us, whether or not they ever happened. Was Julian 
right after all? 

This particular difficulty has been singled out because 
it focuses our thoughts upon what is one of the most problemati- 
cal of all aspects of revelation in relation to history—the Creation 
and Fall—and because the philosophy of Heilsgeschichte and 
Urgeschichte is gaining much popularity in these days. While 
scholarship is increasingly ready to recognise the historical 
reliability of the Gospels, and theological and philosophical 
thought is once more stressing the eternal value of the events 
of the life and death of Christ, there is little evidence of any 
application of this principle to revelation apart from the Gospels. 
Scholars are prepared to accept as reliable for our knowledge 
of God in the Old Testament standards of historicity which they 
decry as utterly inadequate in the New Testament. Thus Pro- 
fessor Dodd can speak of the biblical documents emerging from 
the process of criticism “‘ with credit . . . as historical sources 
of a high order”. Dr. Wheeler Robinson, in an article in 
which he pays tribute to the importance of history as a means of 
revelation in the Old Testament, seems to falter when he comes 
to the point of applying his thesis to the authority of the Old 


1 Authority of the Bible, pp. 260 f. 
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Testament records. He concludes with a warning against 
“the distortion of the history itself as in timidly conservative 
or fundamentalistic formulations of it, which ask us to believe 
more than the Hebrews themselves ever believed. The true 
approach is to maintain that the things which really happened 
to the Hebrews might still happen, or rather, that they do 
happen”. But whereas it is clearly true that a failure to appre- 
ciate the eternal significance of the historical may rob any record 
of the events of their value to us, it is difficult to see how any 
appreciation of the eternal meaning can prevent our asking 
whether in fact the event took place once in history. Dr. 
Robinson appears to gloss over the conflict between these two 
methods of approach, and while maintaining the importance 
of history, as expressed in the case of the “ nature-miracles ”, 
as relevant for all time, to beg the question of our knowledge 
of them as historical. Indeed, the difficulty is apparent, for there 
can be little doubt that much of the modern critical analysis of the 
Old Testament, despite Dr. Dodd’s protestation to the contrary, 
leaves us little room for supposing that there is any affinity 
between the records on which we must rely for our knowledge 
of God’s workings, and the history which must lie behind them 
if we are to be assured of their validity. The new approach to, or 
the new understanding of, history is leading us to an appreciation 
of its supreme importance as revelation; but instead of admitting 
that the value of scripture in the light of critical conclusions must 
in this case be declared very slight, there is a tendency either to 
minimise the destructive effect of the modern critical position 
for the historical accuracy of the Old Testament, or to attribute 
to the written records both historical concreteness and a certain 
timelessness which places them above the disquieting effects of 
detailed investigation. 

While it may be possible theoretically to distinguish 
between those events in history which are in themselves part 
of the redemptive action of God, and others, such as the Fall, 
Creation, and Judgment, which are the necessary preliminaries 
to and consequences of the central Heilsgeschichte, we question 
whether in relation to our knowledge of the events such a dis- 
tinction will stand. After all, in justifying the action of God in 
history for our redemption, and in claiming for His work that it is 
effective more especially because it is found in the context of our 


1 Fournal of Theological Studies, xiv. (1944), pp. 1-12. 
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experience of time, we start from the position of those to whom 
the time process is an established hypothesis. We do not know 
that if men had never known the passage of the years there would 
have been the same absolute necessity for an act in time on the 
part of God; indeed, we may very much doubt it. Clearly, to 
those who do not know the meaning of time (any more than we 
now know the meaning of timelessness) the work of God in 
redemption if effected inside a time process would have only a 
limited value. It might, of course, effect something utterly 
objective (if such a thing is possible) for their salvation; but in 
itself it could never bring about a practical response in conver- 
sion. This hypothetical instance is introduced to recall us to the 
fact that the events through which our redemption has been 
brought about are also the media of our knowledge of that 
redemption; they cannot be separated. In other words, the 
history of the work of Christ is the means of revelation to man- 
kind; and, what is more, the most effective means of revelation 
available to God Himself. Now, whereas it may be possible, 
as we suggested above, to distinguish between the prolegomena 
and conclusion of the Heilsgeschichte and the Heilsgeschichte 
itself regarded as objective action in history, the same distinction 
cannot be drawn between the circumference and centre of the 
circle regarded as revelation. For although conceivably the 
death of Christ might have some objective significance quite 
apart from the historical reliability of our knowledge of the 
Creation or Fall (which appears to be the position adopted by 
Professor Dodd and many others), it can have no meaning for 
us as the revelation of God’s answer to sin unless we have some 
adequate knowledge of the nature of sin itself and its relation 
to the origins of mankind. Equally, we must be granted some 
understanding of the effectiveness of the work of Christ if it 
is to have any assured appeal to the human soul. Now as a matter 
of fact the same events which, we are assured, have eternal value 
for our salvation are themselves the means by which God has 
made known this salvation; the objective element and the 
subjective element in the Heilsgeschichte (I speak as a man) are 
indissolubly linked together. Consequently the distinction 
between the historical centre and the mythical introduction 
and conclusion is invalid, for if as revelation the latter are 
integral to any appreciation of the former, it is as vital that they 
should be certified to us as historically true as that we should 
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have the same assurance of Calvary. If, as we have sought to 
demonstrate earlier in this paper, history is the essential to making 
a truth real and dynamic for men whose lives are historically 
conditioned, we may expect God’s revelation of the truths of life 
and of His being to have an historical form. 

The very arrangement of Scripture encourages us in this 
belief, for we can only assume that history is integral to its value 
since its form throughout is historical. For convenience we 
might have desired it otherwise. An indexed arrangement of 
Daily Light would doubtless have settled many theological 
problems and discussion which have arisen from the present 
form of Scripture. In this respect the Bible may be contrasted 
with other religious books, and in particular the Koran, in which 
the historical setting of the logia is minimised. It may be 
objected that we are now speaking not of revelation, but of the 
record of revelation; but as we have indicated before, any 
revelation which bears no relationship to words has value only 
for those who immediately receive it. All the experience of the 
Church indicates (and this truth is being more clearly perceived 
to-day than for generations past) that it is in the Old Testament 
that we find our bearings from which alone the direction of the 
New Testament may be rightly understood. If we are misled 
here we must fail to profit from the fuller truths of the New 
Testament. And yet there are those who, while contending 
for the importance of the historical in the New Testament, 
see no difficulty in abandoning the possibility of historical 
reliability in the written revelation which leads up to it. It is 
difficult to conceive how, if we mean by revelation anything more 
than discovery, God should have failed to employ the most 
important human condition of the New Testament revelation in 
His education of us to receive that revelation. It is difficult, too, 
to see how those in whom God had instilled so reverent an 
attitude towards history should have sat so lightly to it when they 
came to record it either by lip or by pen. 

The conclusion of this paper is that the Church has always 
borne witness to the essential part played by the historical 
process in the work of God for men, and in His revelation of 
Himself to men. Far from being a subject for apology this has 
always seemed to the Christian to be a chief glory of his faith. 
From this, it is suggested, we may argue that history is integral 
to any true revelation of God to mankind, and that this must 
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extend to the written record of revelation. Moreover, no dis- 
tinction can be justified in this respect between those events 
which are themselves redemptive and those which interpret for 
us the meaning of God’s action in history. Specifically, if the 
stories of Creation and the Fall are to be interpreted as rightly 
indicating the reason and purpose of God’s intervention in the 
New Testament, we may confidently expect them to have their 
basis in history; and the same is true of all Old Testament 
history, which as a whole leads us up to a full appreciation of the 
revelation in Christ. Nothing has been said here of the degree 
of accuracy required to make the record of the event adequate 
as revelation. Such a question requires fuller investigation, but 
we may assume that the relation must be such as to include in the 
record all important facets of the history. What we are at pains 
to emphasise is that there is a clear distinction between pure 
myth and a mythical representation of history. 


Tunbridge Wells, R, F, Herr.incer. 
Kent. 





ASPECTS OF LUTHER’S DOCTRINE OF 
BAPTISM 


IT is most unfortunate that comparatively minor disputes with 
regard to the proper mode and the proper subjects of baptism 
have come so often to obscure the great doctrines of the sacra- 
ment. This was so even in Reformation times, when the 
Anabaptists quickly raised their voices against the baptism of 
infants, and much time and energy which might have been 
turned to more profitable use in the theological study of baptism, 
and in the refutation of false Roman teaching, had to be devoted 
to a defence of the catholic practice. In almost all post-Reforma- 
tion discussions this problem has occupied a disproportionately 
preponderant place. ; 

At the same time a great deal of valuable constructive work 
was done by the Reformers, and some of the earlier works of 
Luther, especially the Sermon vom Sacrament der Tauf of 1519, 
the Disputatio de baptismate legis, Fohannis et Christi of 1520, and 
the De captivitate Babylonica, give illuminating insights not 
only into the views of Luther himself, but into the whole 
baptismal and sacramental theology of the Reformers. The 
primary concern of Luther in these works was to combat the 
false teachings of Scholasticism, and to establish a true doctrine 
of the sacrament in relation to the justifying work of Christ. 
A brief consideration of the leading ideas in these works will 
amply repay all who seek to understand the true significance of 
baptism in Christian life and teaching. 


I, THE THREE TYPES OF BAPTISM 


In the Disputatio, which takes the form of a series of theses, 
Luther applies himself first to a discussion of baptism in its 
threefold form: the washings enjoined by the law, the baptism of 
John, and the baptism of Christ. At this point, a contrast 
emerges between Lutheran and the later Reformed teaching, 
H. E. Deke ys yoy en particularly the mode of baptism. Cf. 
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for instead of identifying the two latter baptisms, as Zwingli,' 
and later Calvin? did, Luther finds here three quite different 
types, the baptism of the flesh, the baptism of repentance and 
the baptism of grace.* The washings prescribed by the law were 
outward, the washing of hands, garments, vessels. In them- 
selves these had no moral significance, except in a purely 
symbolical way. As ceremonies which could be rigidly kept, 
if they ministered to righteousness, it was to a dangerous self- 
righteousness, the righteousness of the fulfilling of outward 
ritual requirements, not the righteousness of the inward change 
of heart. 

With the baptism of John a new and higher type of baptism 
was introduced, the baptism which is the outward expression 
of an inward and moral change. The character of the outward 
act changed. With John it was no longer a washing, but an 
immersion, § and this immersion pictures man and the race of men 
engulfed in sin. As the water covers the body, so sin engulfs 
the soul. The man who is baptised with John’s baptism is 
baptised to a recognition of sin, to repentance. He does not come 
to a sense of his own righteousness by the fulfilment of a regula- 
tion, but to a sense of his sin and of his abandonment to sin, 
not to peace, but to despair and to a longing for the grace of God. * 
This despair, however, is still a human state, the reaction of 
man to a law which he has consciously broken, just as the self- 
righteousness of carnal baptism is a human state, the reaction 
of man to a regulation which he has consciously fulfilled. The 
great difference is that whereas the one, carnal baptism, is a 
fulfilment of the law, the other is a revelation of the law in its 
true power and grandeur.” 

The baptism of Christ resembles that of John, not only 
outwardly, as an immersion, but inwardly, in its proclamation 
of sin. Indeed the baptism of John prepares for that of Christ 
as the law prepares for the Gospel.* In the Lutheran scheme, 
the legal washings correspond to a Pharisaical fulfilment, the 


1 Corpus Reformatorum : Zwingli iv. p 260 : “* Joannes hat nun den touff der leer und 
des wassers ggeben, den die junger ggeben habend.”” 


* Calvin on Acts xix (Commentary ii. p. 209). 
Th. 1: “ Lex baptisma carnis, Johannes baptisma poenitentiae, Christus baptisma 
gratiae habet.”’ 


* Th. 6: “* Baptisma legis poenitentiam non praestabat.”” 

5 Th. 4: “ Baptisma Johannis . . . immergit.” 

* Th. 4: “ Baptisma Johannis . . . omnes peccato immergit et gratiae avidos facit.” 
* Ths. 3 and 4: “‘ legis velamen ”’, “ revelata facie legis.” 

* Th. 7: “ donec ad baptisma Christi pertingebat.”’ 
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baptism of John to the true application of the law which deflates 
a man, and the baptism of Christ, as the final stage, to the Gospel 
which raises up the man overwhelmed by the Law to newness 
of life in Christ. In so far as it too is immersion, the baptism 
of Christ teaches repentance. But a new thing is added which 
makes it an act of God rather than a mere human reaction, the 
giving of the new name, which, as the personal address and 
promise of God, signifies the adoption to new life as a son.* 
It is this fact, that God is Himself active by word and deed in 
Christian baptism, which makes of it a true sacrament rather 
than a mere ritual or symbolical act. In accordance with this 
line of thought, Luther concludes that those who were baptised 
of John needed to be rebaptised with the baptism of Christ. 
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II, THE GENERAL SIGNIFICANCE OF CHRISTIAN BAPTISM 


In a broad sense the meaning of Christian baptism has 
already emerged in the discussion of the three types of baptism 
and of their special characteristics. In all cases, of course, 
baptism has to do with righteousness, or holiness, with the doing 
away of that which defiles, whether by an outward and cere- 
monial washing, or by an inward and moral change, or by the 
act of God. It is now necessary to see a little more closely how 
this work of God in the conquest of sin and of its defilement is 
brought out in the general symbolism of the baptism of Christ. 

First, it must be noted, that although Luther is not unaware 
of the connection between the outward washings of the law and 
an inward washing of the soul by Christ, he does not develop _ 
this thought in his teaching. It is one aspect of baptism—this 
Luther is willing to concede.* But it does not lead us to a full 
and right understanding of the work of God. Christian baptism 
is not merely washing, it is an immersion, * with all the fullness 
of meaning which underlies this picture. Baptism, as the 
conquest of sin, typifies the descent of the soul into sin and death, 
and the raising up to newness of life in the power and the 
promise of God.§ 

1 Th. 11; “sed addito verbo vitae seu promissionis 


* Th. 12: “ Ob quam causam baptisati a Johanne p ms baptisandi fuerunt baptis- 
mate Christi.” 


® De c. Bab., Erlangen edit., p. 66 : “‘ Quod ergo baptismo tribuitur ablutio a peccatis, 
vere quidem tribuitur.” 
“ For this reason Luther stresses the need for a full immersion (ibid.). 


5 Ibid., p. 66: “ Peccator enim non tam ablui, quam mori debet, ut totus renovetur 
in aliam creaturam.” 
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The general meaning of Christian baptism is then two-fold. 
It signifies first the destruction of the old life of sin, of the old 
sinful man who in baptism has come to an awareness of sin. 
Immersion is the symbol of the overwhelming of man in and by 
sin. But it is more: it is the symbol of man given over to the 
suffering and the penalty of sin, which is death. In baptism a 
man acknowledges himself to be submerged in sin, but sin 
itself, the old life of sin with all its works, is also submerged.? 
Man sees in baptism what his life henceforth must be, a life 
in which sin is destroyed, a life of dying to sin, by repentance, 
by mortification, by self-discipline, by physical affliction.* 
More even than that, baptism, as will be seen more fully later, 
is in symbol what the actual physical end of this sinful life must 
be, even for those who are given new life in God, the dissolution 
of the outward man in death. 

A most important point calls for notice here. If baptism 
is a picture of the victory over sin by a death to sin rather than 
by a cleansing from its defilement, then it follows that the post- 
baptismal life will not be, as some Anabaptists claimed, ® a life of 
freedom from sin, but a life of mortification. It is, says Luther, 
a serious error to think that there is no sin after baptism, since 
complacency is engendered thereby, and the soul becomes slack 
in doing the work signified in baptism, the killing off of sin. 

Baptism does not signify only death and destruction. It 
carries with it the complementary thought of rising again. Not 
only does the old man of sin die, spiritually first, and then out- 
wardly, but the new man, created of God, is raised up, first 
spiritually, but finally, at the last day, in the Resurrection.® 
Renovation goes hand in hand with mortification. The old man 
is crucified with his wicked works, in order that the new man 
may be raised up with works of righteousness. This thought 
is very clear in Luther’s teaching, but Luther was not quite 
sure how exactly this truth is symbolised in the process of 
baptism. It has already been seen that in the Disputatio he 
identified the resurrection to life with the giving of the new name, 
the word and the promise of God.* In the Sermon, however, 


1 Erl. edit. 21, 17: “* dass der alte Adam soll ersduft werden.” 

2 Ibid. : “ durch — Reve und Busse.” 

* L. von Muralt, G. und Lehre der Schweizerischen Wiedertdufer, p. 36 (quoting 
Altenbach and Sattler, and Zwingli’s judgment). 

* Erl. edit. 21, 237: “ Darumb ist das ein grosser Irrthumb, die da meinen, sie seien 
durch die Tauf ganz rein worden.” 
* Erl. edit. 21, pp. 227 ff. 
* Ths. 11 and 12. 
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Luther relates this raising rather to the action of re-emergence 
from the water. Immersion signifies sin and the death to sin. 
Emergence signifies the resurrection to life and righteousness. 
And the water of baptism itself, which partly typifies sin, partly 
the power which destroys sin, is seen to be endowed with life- 
giving power. In his Greater Catechism Luther develops this 
thought, that the water of baptism is no ordinary water, and he 
finds that the power within it is the power of the promise, or 
word, which accompanies it, thus returning to his first position.’ 
In the De captivitate Babylonica Luther connects the new life 
directly with faith, which itself is based upon and called forth 
by the promise of God.* 

In a penetrating analysis of Luther’s doctrine of baptism 
in its relation to the thought of death, Carl Stange has drawn 
attention to one or two difficulties in this symbolism. He points 
out, for instance, that immersion is for Luther a picture of the 
overwhelming of man by sin, but also a picture of the over- 
whelming of sin itself in the death to sin. The dominion of sin 
is thus symbolised, but also the liberation from sin. Immersion 
as a symbol does double service. There are two answers to the 
apparent discrepancies. First, Luther, as Stange himself shows, § 
identifies sin with the sinner. When Luther speaks of sin, he 
does not speak of isolated acts, but of a disposition to evil. Sin 
and the sinner are the same. Thus, as man is submerged in sin, 
it is sin, in the person of man, which is done to death. Second, 
sin is self-destructive. Sin overwhelms man, but sin, as baptism 
proclaims, means death, destruction. In destroying man, sin 
destroys itself;* in the case of the unbeliever, in judgment, 
in the case of the man who by faith identifies himself with 
Christ and in repentance enters into a death to sin, in salvation. 
Of course, the symbols cannot be too closely pressed—water 
does not actually destroy water as sin destroys sin—but a true 
picture is given of the victory over sin. The dominion of sin 
is a dominion of death, by which sin itself is overthrown, and the 
repentant and believing soul liberated. 

Stange asks and answers a further question. Is there for 


hp ohn iii. rl. edit. 21, 230). 
bid. woe ein pA himmlich, heilig und selig Wasser . . . alles umb des 
Worts rillen 


ome edit. pp. 57, 
Todeogelenks i in Luthers Taufiehre ", Zeitschrift fur systematische Theologie 
iv. 988) pp- i ad 


* Bal mle adits 21, 239. 
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Luther any real connection between the outward process— 
baptism—and the inward and spiritual process which it sym- 
bolises—the work of renovation? If so, what is the causal con- 
nection, apart from any purely symbolical similarity? The answer 
is that baptism is meaningless except to the soul which has by the 
Word of Baptism, which is the Gospel, the knowledge of sin 
and of the promise of God, except to the soul which stands in the 
position depicted in baptism. Baptism is no mere rite—other- 
wise it would have been discarded. It is not an act of magic, 
producing an effect upon the soul ex opere operato. It is the 
outward sign, itself a proclamation of the Word and the promise 
of God, of a true inward work in those who are by faith receiving 
the Word, or who will certainly come to do so if their god-parents 
fulfil the tasks undertaken by them.? 


III. BAPTISM AND CHRIST'S DEATH AND RESURRECTION 


Thus far the general symbolism of Christian baptism has 
been discussed. It has been seen that baptism depicts a death 
and resurrection of man by the recognition of sin and by the 
receiving of the life-giving Word of God. Baptism for Luther 
stands in a close connection with the Gospel, that is to say, with 
the saving work accomplished in Jesus Christ. How close this 
connection is will become apparent when it is remembered that 
this saving work itself consisted in death and resurrection. The 
question must now be considered how in Luther’s teaching 
baptism, which is the sacrament of death and resurrection both 
spiritual and physical, is related to the death and resurrection 
of Christ. 

The evidence is superficially so slight as to be disappoint- 
ing. In his discussions of baptism Luther speaks seldom of 
the work of Christ, although it is naturally presumed, and he 
makes little attempt to draw together baptism and the death and 
resurrection of Christ. Of course he mentions Romans vi., 
and speaks of our burial with Christ by baptism into death,* 
but he does not develop the theme. Stange asks whether Luther 
after all only looked upon the death and resurrection of Christ 
as events with which baptism could be compared, as, for instance, 


1 Stange, PP. 771-772. The Anabaptists also stressed moral death and resurrection 


as the work of baptism (cf. the rst Article of Schlatten), but they insisted upon an 
individual confession of faith and denied that infants could have hth Mar p, PP; . 34-35): 
2 In the Sermon (21, 231) : “* Also sagt S. Paulus Rém. 6, ‘ Wir seien 
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the ark and the flood, the passage of the Red Sea, or, in the general 
sphere, natural birth. After a careful and thorough investiga- 
tion Stange concludes that although Luther does not work out 
the question, the death and resurrection of Christ are for him 
far more than a mere illustration. They are at once the type, 
the example and the basis. of the death and resurrection, moral 
and physical, of which baptism is the sacrament. 

The reasons advanced in favour of this conclusion are as 
follows. First, if the death and resurrection of Christ were only 
an illustration, then they would add nothing new—no more 
than is suggested by an image drawn from nature, such as 
autumn and spring, sunrise and sunset. But for Luther they 
clearly mean far more than that. Second, they would complicate 
the imagery. Baptism as the picture of moral renovation has 
already its own imagery of immersion, without introducing a new 
comparison with the death and resurrection of a man. Third, if 
the death and resurrection of Christ introduced nothing real, 
then the baptism of Christ would not differ substantially from 
that of John, as Luther held it to do. Fourth, the death and 
resurrection of Christ would not even give a true picture, since 
they were sudden and physical, whereas the death and resurrec- 
tion pictured in baptism are lifelong and moral, only finding 
their consummation in actual physical death and resurrection. 
But if there is an intimate connection between the work of Christ 
and baptism, then much that is obscure becomes plain. Faith 
becomes important because it is identification with Christ. It 
is because he is thus identified with Christ that man is forgiven 
and that he can die to sin. It is because he is identified with 
Christ, who died for sin, but who rose again, that man can be 
assured of the resurrection to eternal life after physical dissolu- 
tion. The true meaning of Baptism only emerges when it is 
considered in the light of the work of Christ, and that is what 
Luther means when he says that in baptism Christ is given 
to us.? 

The discussions of the De captivitate make this abundantly 
plain. Three main points emerge. First, baptism is thought of as 
bringing into a relationship with God. Baptism, of course, admits 
into the fellowship of the Church.* But this means that it admits 
into the knowledge of God. In baptism God is revealed, not 

1 Stange, p. 800. These comparisons are used in the Sermon. 


* Erl. Sar a1, 235. In baptism “ wird uns Christus geben”. 
9 Ibid., p. 230. 
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the Deus absconditus of nature, but the Deus revelatus of grace. 
God is not known, however, except by the Word of God, that 
is to say, by Jesus Christ and His work. Baptism is testimony 
to God, because it speaks of the work of Christ, His death and 
Resurrection, making it real to the soul. 

Second, baptism is the act of God. The priest performs 
the act, outwardly, and in that sense it may be said that he 
baptises us.* But God Himself does the inward work, and it is 
God Himself who really does the outward act, through his 
appointed minister.* The rite of baptism is not a human work, 
pointing to something which God does, allegorical only, but it is a 
work of God, the sign of that which God does in the soul, 
sacramental. This means that baptism, as the act of God in 
the individual soul, is brought into the closest possible relation- 
ship with the act of God which made this possible, the death 
and the resurrection of Christ. When we say that God gave 
Christ to suffer and raised him up the third day, and that God 
slays us, the old Adam, and raises us up to a new life with him, 
we do not speak only of acts which are similar. We speak of the 
same act, here generally set forth as the basis and the prototype, 
there individually applied to the individual heart and life, 
sacramentally in baptism, really in the work of baptism. 

The means by which the individual enters into the work 
and makes baptism real is faith, Upon this point Luther is 
emphatic in all the writings. God promises life, but life is not 
given mechanically or in virtue of the fulfilment of the rite. 
Baptism is God’s guarantee of death and resurrection, accom- 
plished already in Christ, but to be worked out in the individual 
both spiritually and physically. To enter into God’s work man 
must believe the promise. In this connection Luther cites 
Mark xvi. 16.‘ If a man believes, then already he has.* But if 
he does not believe, then he makes God a liar and is lost. 
Unbelief alone can destroy the work of baptism.” Of course 


1 Cf. Stange, pp. 817 ff. Luther speaks of the act “* per quod Dominus in coelo sedens 
te in aquam suis manibus propriis mergit, et remissionem peccatorum promittit in terris, 
voce hominis tibi loquens per os ministri sui" (p. 61). 

*“* Homo enim baptisat et non baptisat. Baptisat, quia perficit opus, dum mergit 
baptisandum.”” 

F aT p- 60: “ Non baptisat, quia non fungitur in eo opere sua autoritate, sed 
vice Dei. 
* Ibid., p. 57: “ Qui crediderit et baptisatus fuerit, salvus erit.” 
521, 239: “ Glaubst du, so hast du ; zweifelst du, so bist du verloren.” 
* Erl. edit. p. 57: “ Incredulitas enim eiusmodi mendacem arguit promissionem 
divinam, quod est summum omnium peccatorum.” 

7 21, 239: “allein durch den Unglauben ihrs Werks wird sie zunichte.” 
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baptism itself, the sign of death and resurrection, is an aid to 
faith. Pointing us to what God has promised, it is a witness in 
times of doubt and temptation. It looks backward, to what 
God has already done in Christ. It looks forward, to what God 
will do in us. Faith is the identification of ourselves with Christ 
in his work. It is itself for Luther a kind of inward and spiritual 
baptism.? The man who is baptised and who is a believer enters 
into the death and resurrection of Christ, by promise imme- 
diately, by mortification gradually, by physical dissolution 
finally and eternally. 

In his utterances Luther does not closely relate the sacra- 
ment to the death and resurrection of Christ, but it is clear that 
this thought underlay the whole teaching. Were it not for the 
basis in that work, our relationship with God could not with any 
meaning be expressed in the sacrament of baptism, the promise 
and the act of God would not convey anything to us, and faith 
in the promise and entering into the work would thus be 
impossible. The inward work of renovation would carry 
with it no guarantee of salvation, and would in any case be 
impossible. If baptism signifies death and resurrection, then 
the death and the resurrection of Christ are not an illustration, 
but the very basis. It is by identification with Christ that 
we partake in the redeeming work of God thus set forth and 
guaranteed to us. 


IV. BAPTISM AND THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


As the sign of death and resurrection baptism speaks not 
only of a work of God which by faith is done in a moment, the 
transition of the soul from death to life, but it also speaks of the 
Christian life in which that transition is worked out, the experi- 
ences of daily life. Everywhere Luther is aware of the twofold 
nature of baptism. It is the work of a moment. By faith we are 
already that which God would have us be. It is a process which 
covers the whole of life from baptism to the grave. In experience 
we become that which by faith we already are. The rite itself 
is the work of a moment, and so is that which is promised and 


1 Luther cites the saintly virgin who, in temptation, pointed the devil to her baptism : 

m. isti > lasing exten Sean euahes simtan baptismi et fidei . . . et fugit 
abea’”’ (pp. 58 f.). 
s pre. oe 2m semel es baptisatus sacramentaliter, sed semper baptisandus fide.” 
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by faith is. But the work of baptism is a work which is only 
completed in death and at the Last Day. 

This point emerges clearly in Luther’s teaching upon the 
death to sin, of which baptism is first the symbol. This death 
is not a sudden but a lingering death. Sin does not fully die 
as long as there is earthly life.* Luther takes into full account 
the weakness of mortal nature. Even where there is faith in the 
divine promise, even where there is the will to have done with 
sin and to work righteousness, that other law, the law of sin 
and death, persists in our members, inclining to evil. As long 
as life upon earth lasts, this corruption of the inward nature 
remains. The old man is crucified with Christ by faith, but in 
experience he is only fully crucified with the end of this sinful life. 

Full allowance is thus made for post-baptismal sin, as experi- 
ence demands, and none but those who are blinded by fanaticism 
can dispute. But Luther brings this sin under the sign and within 
the scope of baptism. Roman Catholics, who also admitted 
post-baptismal sin, took rather a different course. Baptism 
for them covered original sin, and actual sins committed prior 
to baptism. But when the baptised fell again into actual sin, 
a second plank was needed to rescue them, the sacrament of 
penance.* Luther had a very high regard for penance, and was 
willing, with Melanchthon, to regard it as a sacrament.‘ But he 
subordinated penance to the evangelical sacrament of baptism. 
The forgiveness signified in baptism was for Luther forgiveness 
not only of acts of sin, but of the sinful disposition of the heart. 
Baptism as the sacrament of forgiveness thus covered the whole 
process of the death to sin and of the resurrection to eternal 
life, and penance is not something which exists apart from 
baptism, to which we must trust separately, but something which 
belongs to baptism.* To relate baptism only to original sin, or to 
pre-baptismal sins, is, Luther complains, to restrict it wrongly 
in its operation and to take away from its true power and dignity. * 
Even although we fall into sin after baptism, it is wrong to ask 


1 Erl. ed. p. 66: “* Hic iterum vides, oe sacramentum, etiam quoad signum, 
non esse momentaneum aliquod tium, sed perpetuum. . . . Licet enim usus eius 
subito —" tamen res ipsa significata durat usque a a mortem, imo resurrectionem in 
Ber so 

#21 “die Sind hért nit auf, dieweil dieser Leib lebt.” 

= oonds tabula post naufragium (p. 56) ; Jerome is cited. 

* Cf. Melanchthon, Loc Theologici (Corpus Reform. XXI, pp. fst): 

521, 238 : “* Denn auch das Sacrament der Buss seinen Grun m Sacrament, 
dieweil allein denen die SGnd vergeben werden, die getauft sein.” 

* Ibid : “ Der Art seind auch yeh die, die da meinen, ihre Sand mit Genugthuung tilgen 
und ablegen, kommen auch so ferr, dass sie der Tauf nit mehr achten. 
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what then is the use of baptism. Baptism is the guarantee of the 
eternal mercy of God and of a work of God which wi// be com- 
pleted. Penance is not something in which to trust apart from 
the baptismal promise. In this sacrament, as Luther conceives 
it, the promise of baptism is reaffirmed, and penances imposed 
are, not a means to self-righteousness, but an aid to the destruc- 
tion of the sinful man within the baptismal sign.* 

The driving-out (Austreiben) of sin is a long and painful 
process, but in baptism its final accomplishment and the full 
forgiveness of God are assured. Two questions need to be asked 
at this point: What exactly does Luther understand by this 
spiritual death, that is to say, what is it that is driven out or 
destroyed? and how is the process of destruction accomplished? 
The answer to the first question is that it is the sinful will of 
man, the man of self, the sinful nature, the old Adam,* which 
must be done to death. Individual acts of sin are to be set aside, 
but it is the sinful nature which produces these acts that must be 
destroyed. In answer to the second question Luther finds the 
means of destruction, not only in repentance and in penance, as 
already mentioned, not only in such godly, but voluntary dis- 
ciplines as fasting,‘ but also in the sufferings and afflictions of 
this present world. Baptism explains to us the process of tribu- 
lation as a means of mortification.* Suffering takes on so grievous 
an aspect because sin and the life of sin do not die willingly.* 
Naturally, suffering and trouble differ with the different walks 
of life, but in their different spheres all men are taught of God 
by their different experiences to kill off the sinful nature within,’ 
to see this life as a stage on the road to eternity, and to conceive 
a horror for the things of this world, and a love for the world 
to come.* It is only when men set their affections upon this 
world, and refuse to destroy the old Adam, that they complain 
bitterly at suffering and find a terror in death. 

The death to sin is, of course, only one side of the moral 

a Ibid. “* Also dass der Buss Sacrament ernevert, und wieder anzeigt der Tauf- 
sacrament.” 

*Ibid., p. 2 

321,17: ‘des alte Adam.” 


“21, 240: “* Man sollt Fasten und alle Uebung dahin leiten, dass sie den alten Adam, 
die stndlich Natur drucken.” 

5 21, 239: “ dass die Tauf alle Leiden, und sonderlich den Tod, niitzlich und halflich 
macht, dass sie nur dienen missen der Tauf Werk, das ist, die Sind zu téten.” 

* Ibid : “ Die Sand stirbt nit ; darum macht sie den Tod so bitter und greulich.”” 

7 Ibid., p- 240 f.: “* mancherlei Stand, in welchen man sich Gben und lei lehren 
soll.” This 8 worked out in some detail. 

® Ibid. : “ Lieb des ewigen Lebens, und Greulichkeit dieses Lebens.” 
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and spiritual process which baptism signifies. The other side 
is the resurrection to the life of righteousness which is the life of 
eternity. The process of spiritual death is lifelong, so too is that 
of spiritual resurrection. In baptism and by faith the work is 
done in a moment: the old man is dead, the new raised up. 
But in experience the work of resurrection, like that of mortifi- 
cation, is not accomplished until the Last Day.' For the baptised 
man earthly life is then a life of mortification on the one side, 
and on the other a life of increase in grace and righteousness, 
of progress in good works, in the power of the Holy Ghost. 
Luther sees here a distinction between the sacrament of baptism 
and the work of the sacrament. Sacramentally, the baptised 
man is already pure and holy. In actual life, he is becoming 
pure and holy.* When Luther speaks of this progress in good 
works, although at times he does use language which suggests 
the scholastic idea of an infusion of grace filling up the void 
left by nature,* he is of course thinking of works which are the 
operation of the indwelling Spirit of God, not of works which 
are in any way meritorious or justifying. 

The thought of the moral death to sin and resurrection to 
life brings into baptism the element of personal response to the 
work and the promise of God. The work and the promise are 
of God alone, but as man must believe the promise, so he must 
be willing to let God work. It is thus that baptism becomes a 
covenant. Man for his part engages to enter into the meaning 
of baptism, and to use all means to kill the old Adam and to 
raise up the new.‘ God promises man the forgiveness of sin 
and guarantees the accomplishment of the work. A failure on 
the part of man, except through loss of faith, or lack of it, does 
not destroy the contract. In the mercy and grace of God the man 
who falls into sin is received again so long as he has a true desire 
for restitution and for the accomplishment of the work of God. * 
Stange raises the question whether this insistence upon the 
consensus Voluntatis is not a relic of scholasticism, * but notes that it 
recurs too frequently to be dismissed in that way. The work of 


121, 231: “aber die Bedeutung, die geistlich Geburt, die whi Genaden 


und Gerechti ei hebt wohl an in der Tauf ; wahret aber auch bis in den Tod, ja bis 
an jog ov 
Pp 234: “* ganz rein und unschuldig, sacramentalisch . + aber... .” 
3 Ibid. : . « geusst dir ein sein Gnad und heiligen Geist.” 
. Ibid., p- axe * dass du dich ergibst in das Sacrament der Tauf und ihrer Bedeu- 
tung.’ 
5 Ibid., p. 235 : “‘ so du doch wieder aufstehest, und wieder in den Bund trittst.”’ 


* Stange, P. “G 
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God is not forced upon man. If he is to die and to rise again, 
he must want to do so, he must also believe that God will do the 
work. The work is God’s, even the desire for it and the faith 
are of God, but man must have the desire and he must believe. 
The fact that renovation, like forgiveness, is of God does not 
clear man of responsibility. If there is no response, then the work 
and the promise of God turn to destruction and to condemnation 
instead of to justification and renewal.? 


Vv. BAPTISM AND THE DEATH AND RESURRECTION OF THE BODY 


One of the outstanding features of Luther’s treatment of 
Baptism is that he does not hesitate to bring it into relationship 
with the actual physical dissolution of the believer and the 
resurrection at the Last Day. Baptism is not only the sign of 
something which takes place in the soul, moral renovation. 
Luther does not say: As Christ died, so we die spiritually; as He 
was raised, so we are raised spiritually. He says: As Christ 
died, so we die, both spiritually and physically; as He was 
raised, so we shall be raised both in soul and body. Luther 
thus gives to baptism an eschatological and cosmic as well as a 
moral and spiritual significance. We literally die with Christ 
and are raised in and with Him. That is why Luther always 
insists that the work of baptism cannot be completed until the 
day of death, indeed the Last Day.* That is why he speaks of 
baptism as a true sacrament and not merely an allegorical 
picture. ® 

This teaching is clear and straightforward enough in itself, 
but one or two points call for notice. First, it brings baptism 
into a far closer and a more concrete relationship with the death 
and resurrection of Christ. This point has been discussed above, 
but it is plain that if we are to die, as Christ did, and to rise 
again as He did, and if baptism is the sign of this death and 
resurrection, then the relationship is more real than if we were 
only to die and to rise again morally and spiritually. Baptism 
as the sign and promise of the work of God concerns our whole 
life, and brings us into relationship with Christ in every aspect 

1 Cf. 21, 238-239. ‘ : E 
2 Ibid., p. : “ Die Bedeutung . . . wird allererst im Tod vollbracht.” 
* Erl. ed., p. 65: “Quod enim minister puerum immergit in aquam, mortem 


significat, quod autem rursum educit, vitam significat . . . quam non oportet allegorice 
tantum intelligi de morte peccati et vita gratiae . . . sed de vera morte et resurrectione.”” 
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of it. The work of moral renovation is not thereby excluded. 
Physical death and resurrection are a consummation. In them 
the process of death to sin and resurrection to life, already begun 
in spirit, culminates. Sin is finally destroyed, and the life of 
righteousness perfected. 

Second, baptism is the sign of something eternal and not 
merely transitory. Outwardly, baptism admits into an earthly 
fellowship,* but inwardly it marks the movement from the world 
of sin to the world of God. Baptism is an act of God whereby 
we enter already in faith into the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, and it is thus a dividing-point between time and eternity. 
It has reference to a work of salvation, begun indeed in this life, 
but completed in eternity. Baptism is not just the symbolical 
representation of the fact of death and of the hope of a life beyond. 
It is such a symbolical representation within the context of the 
saving activity and of the promise of God. It is an evangelical 
sign, proclaiming that death and hell and sin are vanquished 
in the death and resurrection of Christ, calling to sinners to 
enter by faith into that death and resurrection, assuring of the 
final deliverance with the dissolution of the body and resurrection 
to the life of eternity. 

Finally, baptism, as the sign of death and resurrection, 
gives the clue which enables us to understand suffering and death 
in this world, that suffering and death which reached a climax 
in the passion and the cross of Christ. The sufferings of this 
world, as mentioned above, are means of mortification. Luther 
can even say that the more hardly we suffer the happier we are, 
because the more quickly is the meaning of baptism fulfilled 
and deliverance wrought. Times of persecution are the happiest 
times in the history of the Church.* Death itself is the result 
and the penalty of sin;* but Christ has borne the penalty, and 
in our baptism, when by faith we are identified with Christ, 
we are forgiven even as we accept the judgment. But death is 
also, in the mercy and the providence of God, the means whereby 


? Erl. ed. p. 66 : “* Morimur, inquam, non tantum affectu et spiritualiter, quo peccatis 
et vanitatibus mundi renunciamus, sed revera vitam hanc corporalem incipimus relinquere, 
et futuram vitam apprehendere, ut baptismus sit realis et corporalis quoque transitus ex 
hoc mundo ad Patrem.” 

#21, 230: “ Aufnahme in das ‘ Volk Christi ’.” 

* Erl. ed. p. 67: “quo brevius a vita absolvimur, eo citius baptismum nostrum 
impleamus, et quo atrociora patimur, eo felicius baptismo respondeamus. Ideoque 
ecclesiam tunc fuisse felicissimam, quando martyres mortificabantur omni die et 
aestimabantur sicut oves occisionis.” 

“21, 239. 
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sin is destroyed.! The believer, although he will not die eternally, 
because he is forgiven, must still die in the flesh, in order that 
sin may finally destroy itself and in order that the work of 
renovation may be consummated in the resurrection.* But 
for the believer death has lost its true terror. He does not 
need to fear death, because he is forgiven. He can welcome 
death, because it is the climax, a completion of the saving work of 
God. This does not mean that life upon earth is no longer 
valued: it means that it is set against the background of eternity 
and of the redemptive work of God. To the unbeliever, who has 
hope only in this world, death is an enemy, irrational, causing 
qualms of conscience, holding the threat of judgment.* But 
for the one who looks at Christ there is in death the promise 
of life. The perfect attitude to death is that of Christ, who went 
to His early and cruel death without a qualm, composed, serene, 
obedient, opening up as the forerunner and as the saviour 
the way to life.‘ 

Baptism, the sacrament of regeneration, brings into rela- 
tionship three essential things: (1) the work of Christ as the 
means of forgiveness, the guarantee of victory; (2) the inward 
renewal by faith, repentance, mortification, the apprehension 
of forgiveness, growth in righteousness; (3) carnal death and 
resurrection, the entering into the triumph of Christ and the 
accomplishment of the work of God. Luther rightly stresses 
all three. Only thus can the fullness of God’s work be known. 
Baptism is the sign of the death and resurrection of Christ, 
the basis; of the present death and resurrection morally and 
spiritually, the beginning of the work of God; of the future 
death and resurrection of the body, the completion. In baptism 
the whole of God’s redemptive work is thus signed and sealed to 
the believing soul. 

G. W. Bromitey. 
Haile, 
Cumberland. 


1 Erl. ed.: “ Also gnddig ist Gott und machtig, dass die Sind, die den Tod bracht 
Bakke winds ben.” ies 


hat, wird mit ihrem eigen r vertrie 
wiedesuaai ba wT... Tag Pe an =i nae rt Fe a 7 
mb am wir 2 wo und o Gnd seien.’ 
* Cf. Serwin ae rary Sterben, 21, 256 ff. 
‘Ibid., p. 263-26 Am Kreuz. . . hat er uns sich selbst bereit ein dreifaltig 
Bild, unserm Glau i oadiien.. ” 





THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. JOHN 


Few attentive readers of the First Epistle of St. John will be 
inclined to believe that if the Fourth Gospel had never been 
written, it would have been possible to write the Epistle. We 
may even go further and say that if the Fourth Gospel had never 
been written, or had been accidentally lost, it would have been 
impossible to understand the Epistle in anything but a limited 
sense. Although it is based on presuppositions which run all 
through the New Testament, the ideas which it contains are 
nowhere explicitly set out except in the Gospel, and the coin- 
cidence in language and thought between the two books is as 
close as it possibly can be. 

It is a meditation on the main themes of the Gospel with some 
practical conclusions based on them which are set forth in the 
plainest and most uncompromising language. It is obviously 
the work of an old man who is quite sure of his own position, and 
equally sure that his readers will understand his teaching and, 
in the main, accept it without question. It contains little direct 
controversy, or formal argument. The Greek in which it is 
written is simple in the extreme and has an obvious Aramaic tone. 

In it all the familiar Johannine topics are present and all the 
familiar Johannine words—the existence of the Logos from the 
beginning; His manifestation in the flesh in a form which could 
be seen with the eyes, gazed upon and handled; the necessity 
for His death for the salvation of His people; the opposition 
between Light and Darkness, Truth and Falsehood, God and the 
World. The fact of sin is perhaps more stressed than it is in 
the Gospel, but this is easily accounted for by the probable rise 
of an antinomian spirit, fostered by a perversion of the teaching 
of St. Paul. An objection has been made that the technical 
word idaoyds, which is not found in the Gospel, is used 
in the Epistle, but this is nothing but a formulation of the saying 
of Jesus, “ Greater love has no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends’. Christ is represented as the Saviour 
of the whole world, but this is no more than a repetition of the 
comment by the Evangelist on the saying of Caiaphas that it was 
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expedient that one man should die for the people, and of the 
saying of Jesus that if He was lifted up from the earth, He 
would draw all men unto Him. 

Speaking generally, the doctrinal emphasis of the Epistle is 
on the Divine Sonship of Jesus, His Messianic character and the 
reality of the Incarnation. There can be little doubt that the stress 
which is laid on the doctrine that Christ came in the flesh and that 
He came not by water only, but by water and blood, is intended 
to refute an incipient form of Docetism and may even be aimed at 
the beginnings of the heresy of Marcion. 

From a practical point of view emphasis is laid on the duty of 
keeping the commandments of God and of Christ which, as a 
reminiscence of a saying in the Synoptic Gospels, are said to be 
“not grievous”. As in the Synoptic Gospels and in the Epistles 
of St. Paul, the keeping of the Commandments is summed up in 
love to God and to our neighbour: This duty is enforced and 
given its compelling motive in the words: “‘ In this was mani- 
fested the love of God in us that God sent His only begotten 
Son into the world, that we might live through Him. In this is 
love: not that we loved God, but that He loved us and sent His 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins. Beloved, if God so loved 
us, we ought also to love one another.” Thus the fullness of 
Christian doctrine and the whole cycle of Christian duty are for 
ever united in a few words as they were never united before and 
as they can never be united so effectively again. 

The mystic side of the author’s character is displayed in his 
insistence on the abiding of the believer in God and on the 
impossibility of a man committing sin so long as his relation to 
God and His Son continues to be an effective reality. But St. 
John had too sure an appreciation of fact to be a believer in the 
actuality of sinless perfection. Although he says that those who 
abide in God do not sin, and that whosoever is begotten of God 
does not commit sin, he also makes the uncompromising state- 
ments that if we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves 
and the truth is not in us, and that if we say that we have not 
sinned, we make God a liar. Still he can say in one of the most 
wonderful passages in the New Testament: “‘ Now are we the 
children of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be, 
but we know that if He is manifested, we shall be like Him, for 
we shall see Him as He is.”’ It is to be noted that in the two 
passages in which it is said that he who is begotten of God does 
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not sin (iii. 9 and v. 18) the Perfect Participle is used, which 
denotes a final and complete condition, and the same tense is 
used in ii. 29. This seems to refer to the completion of a process 
which is now only in its initial stages. 

St. John does not deal with the question of the relation of 
Christians to the Jewish Law. He seems to have had no scruples 
about ceremonial observances, nor any wish to deal with those 
who felt such scruples. But perhaps one of his most pregnant 
thoughts is that Sin is lawlessness, although by this he is un- 
doubtedly referring to the moral Law. 

Specific traces of the teaching in the Synoptic Gospels are 
rare, but there is nothing in the Epistle which contradicts this 
teaching. We have already noticed the parallelism between the 
saying, “ My yoke is easy, and my burden is light’, and the 
brief comment in the Epistle that the commandments of God 
are not grievous. There is also an echo of the teaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount in the saying that every man who hates 
his brother is a murderer. 

The difficult passage at the end of the Epistle about the 
distinction between sins which are unto death and those which 
are not may have been suggested by the teaching concerning the 
sin against the Holy Spirit. The same idea is found in a more 
explicit form in Heb. vi. 4—6 and there is an allusion to a wilful 
sin for which no sacrifice remains in Heb. x. 26. These passages 
caused much perplexity to the early Church as may be seen from 
such books as the Shepherd of Hermas and from some of the 
writings of Tertullian. 

The so called “‘ Futurist Eschatology ”’ which is so prominent 
a feature in the Synoptic Gospels and in the early Epistles of St. 
Paul is hardly referred to. But there is a significant reference to 
the Day of Judgment and to the Coming of the Lord Jesus. 
Moreover, the presence of many antichrists and false prophets 
in the world is noted as a sign that the last days have come. 

There is little explicit teaching in the Epistle about the work 
of the Holy Spirit, which is remarkable in view of the teaching 
about the coming and work of the Spirit to be found in the Fourth 
Gospel. But that the Spirit of God exists and works in the 
Church is clearly stated, and a test is given by means of which 
the teaching of the true Spirit may be distinguished from that of 
the false spirits. This test (iv. 2) has a close affinity with the 
saying of St. Paul that no man can say that Jesus is Lord but 
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by the Holy Spirit and with the saying of Jesus that it was the 
Father who had revealed to Peter that He was the Christ. Per- 
haps it was from a feeling that something was lacking in the 
theology of the Epistle that prompted some unknown writer to 
add the words about the Three Heavenly Witnesses which 
stand in the Textus Receptus in v. 7. 

In the Epistle Jesus is spoken of as the Paraclete. This 
does not contradict the teaching of the Gospel where the Spirit 
is spoken of as another Paraclete, but it closely resembles the 
teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews about the Divine Inter- 
cessor who has entered in within the veil. 

In a word, the Epistle is the kind of book which we should 
expect to have from the last survivor of the Twelve, who was 
acquainted with the whole cycle of Christian doctrine, if not with 
all the writings which now make up the New Testament, al- 
though it is possible that he may haye known them all. 

But he writes, as does the author of the Gospel, as one having 
authority, who knows what others have written, but who pre- 
fers to give his thoughts in his own words with a brevity and point 
which no other writer has equalled and which can only be com- 
pared in this respect with some of the teaching of Jesus recorded 
in the Synoptic Gospels. He writes as one who knows that the 
Church has to strive and suffer to preserve its faith and as one 
who is well aware that it is not a perfect body, although it has in 
its faith the potentiality of becoming such. 

The Author of the Epistle also shows us incidentally what 
manner of man he was. We lose much by failing to observe 
the distinctive character of each of the writers of the books of 
the New Testament. This is partly a result of the idea that 
prevailed so long that the writers of these books were the passive 
instruments of the Spirit that inspired them as they wrote. The 
modern theories which would ascribe the Gospels to some 
kind of community thinking or to the tendencious compilation 
of late and unknown authors, and which would regard some 
of the Epistles as pseudonymous centos of Apostolic teaching, 
naturally tend to blind us to the personality of their writers, 
But the man who wrote this Epistle, which displays such an 
unusual combination of vehemence and severity with sincere 
love for his readers, is surely very like the John whose character 
is portrayed in the Synoptic Gospels as one who wished to call 
down fire from heaven on those who would not receive his 
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Master and who asked that he might be allowed to sit on the 
right or left hand of that Master in His Kingdom. His character 
is also very like that of the man who is said to have fled from the 
bath when Cerinthus entered it and who yet spent many days in 
seeking out and finding the young disciple who had fallen into 
evil ways. He had not had the experience of one who had denied 
his Lord and been forgiven, like St. Peter, nor had he, like St. 
Paul, persecuted the Church and so come to regard himself as 
the chief of sinners. He does not cry out in anguish of soul, “* O 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?”’, nor does he have quite the same human touch 
as St. Peter where he warns his readers to pass the time of their 
sojourning here in fear, or explicitly show the same sympathy 
with those who are enduring a fiery trial, or give the same 
detailed advice to slaves, to husbands, to wives and to the 
Elders of the Church. It was not for nothing that Peter was 
chosen to be the chief of the Apostles and to be the first to 
preach Christ to the Gentiles. 

Peter was a man of wide and deep human feeling, who knew 
what it was to trust in himself and to fail, to sin and to be for- 
given. John knew well enough that sin existed in him as in 
other men, but he had passed through no such crises, and seems 
to have been one, at least in his later years, who was more 
remarkable for deep thought than for administrative action 
among all manner of people. But the nature of “ The Son of 
Thunder ”’ was still there, and shows itself in the sharp antitheses 
which he draws between God and the world, between light and 
darkness, and between sin and obedience to the Law of God. 

The writings of such a man, like those of St. Paul, need care- 
ful interpretation. One statement in them must be weighed 
against another, and the similarity between the way in which 
the facts of life are regarded by him and by some of the Old 
Testament Prophets must be kept in mind. 

The author of the Gospel and Epistle tells us in plain terms 
why he wrote his books. The Gospel was written in order that 
its readers might believe that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that believing they might have life in His name. 
The Epistle opens with a solemn asseveration that the Man 
whom its author and his companions had heard, seen and handled 
was the Word of Life, who had been eternally from the beginning. 
But the reasons given for writing the Epistle are practical: first, 
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that its readers might have fellowship with those who had seen the 
Incarnate Christ; secondly, that the joy of its author might be 
fulfilled ; thirdly, that the readers of the Epistle might not sin; and 
fourthly, that they might know that they had eternal life. 

If the author of these books intended to produce faith in his 
readers, it was no academic or theoretical faith in a dogma or a 
proposition, but faith in a Person, a faith which works by love and 
which ends in works. It is a faith which overcomes the world, 
and in this expression is included all that is evil in man’s nature, 
all that keeps him from fellowship with God and from under- 
standing what the Fatherhood of God means to him. 

The book begins with the assertion that any man who does 
not believe that the Christ has come in the flesh is a liar and anti- 
christ, and ends with the statement that this belief frees a man 
from sin and leads him to absolute truth. It seems necessary 
to translate the word dAnOwdé¢ which occurs in the last 
verses of the Epistle by the word “ real”. We have no other 
word which so nearly expresses its meaning. ‘‘ We know that 
the Son of God has come, and has given us understanding that 
we may know Him that is real. And we are in him that is real 
and in His Son Jesus Christ. This is the real God and eternal 
life.” 

But what are we to make of the last words of the Epistle 
which are probably the last words to be added to the New 
Testament? After the exalted mysticism of the preceding 
verses it seems an anticlimax to come down to earth and to 
translate them, ‘‘ Little children, keep yourselves from idols’’. 
There was no duty which the ordinary Christian so resolutely 
performed as the avoidance of graven images in any form. Even 
the representation of Christ under anything but a symbolic 
form was long avoided. It is true that the word elédwioy 
means ‘‘an idol’’ in the sense in which we commonly use 
the word all through the Greek Bible, but it never had this 
meaning in Classical Greek, where it denotes an appearance. 
Plato can even say that a dead body is the eléwdov of the departed 
spirit—the appearance and not the reality. 

It is perhaps not unreasonable to see in this passage which 
insists so strongly that Christians are in possession of the “ real ”’ 
God a use of this word by way of contrast in the sense of “* un- 
realities’. It would seem fitting that the New Testament 
should end with a warning against the greatest danger that 
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besets us, namely forgetfulness that the Incarnation and the 
revelation of God which came to us through it are the only 
realities, and that all else is no more than appearance. To the 
natural man the world with ‘‘ the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eyes and the pride of life ’’ and also with its cares, its sorrows and 
its pain is the great reality. All else is ‘‘the great perhaps’’. 
Those who never lose sight of the things of sense are called 
** realists ’’; those to whom they are of secondary importance 
are dismissed as idealists. But to St. John, although he begins 
his Gospel and Epistle with an asseveration that his faith is 
based on an event which happened in time and space, all these 
things are appearances. The one reality is God revealed in 
Christ. This is the real God and eternal life, a life that may be 
lived here and now. 

Surely to imagine that a man who wrote in this way, who is so 
obviously in earnest and so sure of his readers, founded his belief 
on visions fashioned out of his personal conviction of how this 
event ought to have happened, and not on the way in which it 
did happen, is as great a psychological impossibility as can be 
imagined. There is no writer who is capable of rising to such 
heights of spiritual contemplation, and who yet has his feet so 
firmly planted on earth among the common events of history, 
such as the birth, teaching, action and death of a man, as the 
author of the Fourth Gospel and the Epistle of St. John, if we 
take him at his word. If we do not take him at his word, how are 
we to account for the most fruitful spiritual truth that the world 
has ever known springing from falsehood, or at best from a 
man-made myth, moral teaching which is practical to the verge of 
bluntness springing from baseless visions, and a long life of 
devoted service springing from a fictitiously intimate connec- 
tion with a person whom the devotee had probably hardly seen 
and whom he certainly idealised to the point of misrepresenta- 
tion? 

Lord Bacon tried to popularise the use of the word “‘idol”’ in 
the sense of a false appearance when he spoke of the “‘ Idols of 
the Tribe ’’ and the “‘ Idols of the Cave’’. If any beliefs were 
ever Idols of the Tribe, or Idols of the Cave, they are certainly 
the irrational and syncretistic opinions supposed to have haunted 
the minds of the first generation of Christians which, according 
to certain critics, were almost the only source of the Four 
Gospels and of the Fourth Gospel in particular. No precept 
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could more worthily conclude the Johannine writings and 
indeed the New Testament as a whole than this which we may 
perhaps render, “‘ Beware of false appearances ’’. It is a restate- 
ment in the language peculiar to its author of the plainer 
statement of St. Paul that the things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are unseen are eternal; and it is also a 
warning to beware of theoretical methods of getting rid of 
awkward facts which have no basis in probability, no similarity 
to any known working of the human mind, and go far beyond 
all that we know of the capacity of unaided human morality. We 
live in an age when the things which the Apostle regarded as 
passing illusions beset us on all sides, and in a world in which 
we must pay some attention to them, if our physical life is to be 
preserved. But to regard them as the most important factors 
in life, or even to regard them as eternal realities, is fatal. “ If 
in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable.” 

The Gospel and the Epistle form a unity. The Gospel is the 
ground: the Epistle is the inference. The Epistle sets before us 
not only the good life, but eternal life in the fellowship of God 
which may be lived here and now: the Gospel shows us that 
such a life has been lived on earth by one who has made it poten- 
tially possible to all His faithful followers. “‘ He that has this 
hope set on Him ought to walk even as He walked.” The Early 
Church made no mistake when it chose the eagle as the emblem 
of a man who could soar so high “ above the smoke and stir of 
this dim spot which men call earth”, and yet had a starting 
point and an abiding place firmly established and grounded in 
the facts of history. 


Stockport, 
Cheshsre. 


H. P. V. Nunn. 
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HUMANISM AND CHRISTIANITY * 


Tue scope of the very important book which has come from the pen of Dr. W. S. 
Urquhart, Emeritus Principal of the Scottish Church College, Calcutta, is suffi- 
ciently described by its title. It is a heroic attempt to find a synthesis of Humanism 
and Christianity as an urgent need of to-day. 

He believes, on the one hand, that Humanism has missed a great opportunity 
which it can only recapture by a deeper consideration of its own premises ; and on 
the other hand, that the central truth of Christianity has to be so stated that it shall 
hold out a hand to Humanism by offering a world-view which is religiously and 
philosophically satisfying. In the doctrine of the Incarnation, he believes, is to 
be found the key not only to traditional theological doctrine, but to actual present- 
day philosophical construction. 

In the great question which has divided Christian theologians, whether the 
Atonement or the Incarnation is to be regarded as the primary fact in the history 
of God’s relation to man, in the light of which God’s purpose for man can most 
fully be seen and understood, Dr. Urquhart takes his stand decisively on the Incar- 
nation as the central doctrine of the Christian Faith. In doing so he parts company 
with many of the great Biblical theologians who find in the Atonement not only 
the key to the unity of Scripture, but the one proper evangelical foundation for a 
doctrine of the Person of Christ. Dr. Denney, it will be remembered, rejects 
this starting-point on the ground that it shifts the centre of gravity in the New 
Testament, and puts metaphysical questions in the place of moral ones. 

Dr. Urquhart does not argue the question on Biblical grounds. His concern is 
to find an interpretation of the Incarnation which will prove satisfying to the 
humanists, and be in line with the philosophical thought of the day. 

What he has given us is a rich, personal presentation of the Christian Faith, the 
outcome of a deeply Christian spirit which has been fed from many springs, Eastern 
and Western. He has what Barth would call a “ both———and ” mind, which is 
for ever seeking the synthesis beyond the antithesis. The result is a book of 
philosophical theology at its best, the wealth of which is deeply impressive. 

It falls into three parts—first, a review of the various attempts to reach deliver- 
ance from the tension of life from the side of man ; second, the teaching of those 
who, conscious of the fruitlessness of the human quest, hold that deliverance must 
come from the side of God, or not at all ; and lastly, his own effort to find a synthesis. 

Beginning with “ the modern tension and scientific determinism”, he shows 
how man has become a prisoner of the mechanism he has created. God may have 
created him upright but he has sought out many inventions which have become 
for him an ever-darkening prison-house until we reach the overwhelming defeat 
of the spirit of man in the utterances of a Bertrand Russell. 

Next he studies the attempts at escape from the débacle of the naturalistic 
attitude to life which have been so widely sought through psychology, but he 
concludes that psychology by itself has never been able to satisfy the hunger of 
the human heart, nor to explain it away. It only lengthens the chain which 
binds us to naturalism. He then passes to the attempts to find “ salvation through 


1 Humanism and Christianity. Croall Lectures for 1938-39. By W. S. Urquhart, 
D.Litt., D.D., LL.D. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 1945. 238 pp. 115). 
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humanism”. Humanism claims to effect deliverance from the determinism and 
hopelessness of mere naturalism, and it does offer man some rays of hope. But 
while it has endeavoured to find a way to heaven by setting up a ladder on earth, 
and has helped man to ascend some of the rungs, it has failed to rest the ladder 
upon the bar of heaven. It must therefore either go farther, or go backward into 
captivity to naturalism. 

Dr. Urquhart follows this up with two most interesting chapters on “ deliver- 
ance through naturalistic religion”, and “deliverance in Indian thought and 
religion ’’, into which he pours the riches of his knowledge of the religions of the 
East. But his conclusion is—that “ Naturalistic Monism, whether in the East 
or in the West, is not a way of salvation upon which the human soul can enter with 
confidence ”’. 

He then passes to those teachers who hold that deliverance must come from 
the side of God, or not at all, and he chooses Barth and Brunner as representatives 
of this school. He admits that Barth has done inestimable service in emphasising 
the central message of the Christian truth, but he finds himself at many points in 
opposition to him. He thinks that while he glorifies God, he degrades and 
annihilates man. He contests Barth’s doctrine of the Imago Dei, as destroyed by 
sin, his refusal to admit that there is any way from man to God until God first 
speaks, his rejection of synergism and of any natural kinship or continuity between 
God and man, his transcendentalism and anti-humanism, his depreciation of the 
historical, his failure to recognise that there must be something in human nature 
upon which the manward end of the bridge between God and man can rest. He 
thinks that Barth makes man to be little more than an empty box with no capacity 
left, except that of being filled from without. 

Dr. Urquhart then proceeds to his own final position. Humanism has done 
great service in emphasising the God-given capacities of humanity, but it has 
imposed on itself limits by narrowing the world to the dimensions of humanity. Let 
its failures drive it back upon its inherent possibilities which can become articulate 
only if linked with a recognition of the Divine in the human. Let it show itself 
ready to receive what Christianity can offer it in its doctrine of the Incarnation, 
which will give it assurance of the kinship of God with man in which the truth of 
Humanism is conserved, its errors corrected, and its failures overcome. The 
Incarnation, by cancelling the pride of Humanism, and baptising it in the Spirit 
of Christ, will bring it to fullness of life. 

This eloquent and persuasive plea for a higher Humanism will no doubt 
find a welcome hearing in many quarters, but for those who belong to the Reformed 
tradition it will present many difficulties. Dr. Urquhart seems barely conscious 
that he is challenging here not “ Barthianism” alone, but the whole Reformed 
theology of which Barth has made himself the exponent. He appears even to 
reject what is considered a most original feature of Calvin’s theology, that the Holy 
Spirit not only brings the Revelation but also the receptivity of it, and explains 
it as Barth’s way of getting “ out of a difficulty”. 

Not only that. In his effort to find a synthesis between the Word aad nature, 
the Word aad reason, the recognition of the kinship between God and man, the 
Divine and the human, he quite definitely takes his stand on the side of Roman 
Catholic theology, also without apparently being fully conscious of it. The 
decisive difference between Roman Catholic and Reformed theology lies in the 
analogia entis, the belief in the possibility of a knowledge of God, resting on 
the likeness between God and man, which Roman Catholicism accepts and 
Reformed theology rejects. The Supernatural builds on nature, says the Catholic. 
To quote Aquinas : “ Gratia non tollit naturam, sed perficit.” No, it does not, says 
the Reformed theologian. ‘The new world is not a continuation of the old world. 
The new man is not merely a better man, but a different man. The new life is 
not an improved edition of the old life, but an incomparably new thing. 
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“In the building of the temple of humanity”, says Dr. Urquhart, “ Christ 
adds a new storey, but the nature of the additional storey in any building is not 
unconnected with the nature of the foundation.” In using this image of a “ storey ” 
he goes even beyond the great Roman Catholic theologian, Dr. Karl Adam, who 
writes ; “ The supernatural builds on nature. But not as one storey upon another, 
but rather as a hidden interpenetration, a leavening of the whole man with the 
leaven of the Divine grace.” 

Dr. Urquhart’s weighty and challenging book is one of several signs—e.g. 
Alan Fairweather’s The Word as Truth (reviewed in our July number, p. 226)— 
that the whole ground on which the Reformers took so firm a stand will have to 
be fought over again in the coming generation. 

Joun McConnacnig. 
Dundee. 


THE MISSIONARY MESSAGE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT? 


Even the parerga of a scholar of Professor Rowley’s calibre deserve the closest 
attention. ‘The present volume from his prolific pen, entitled The Missionary 
Message of the Old Testament, is of much greater importance than its modest size 
might suggest and the equally modest disclaimer of the author who says in the 
preface that the work is “ not intended for scholars”. Scholarship is not to be 
judged chiefly or in the first instance by the number of learned footnotes provided, 
though Professor Rowley has shown frequently elsewhere that he can provide a 
full outfit of these when he chooses, but by a certain austerity of thought, a balanced 
judgment and by an ability to see the real issues involved, All these we have here 
and, when to this is added the fact that the author has something to say which 
challenges critical views which are often all too readily accepted, it will be realised 
that this is much more than an elementary text-book which other scholars might 
regard as beneath their notice. ‘The volume contains four lectures which were 
delivered at a Summer School in Cambridge last year and is to be regarded as to 
some extent supplementing the earlier book entitled Jsrae/’s Mission to the World 
(1939). 

The first lecture deals chiefly with the work of Moses, whom Professor Rowley 
regards as the real founder of Israel’s religion and the first missionary of whom we 
have knowledge. He came to his people to deliver them from Egypt, but he did 
more than that. He taught them how to worship God, he gave them the Deca- 
logue that they might know God’s character, and he mediated to them the covenant 
which on the human side was to be the expression of the people’s gratitude and 
loyalty. The main line of Israe]’s religious tradition goes back to Moses, but there 
is the other line which goes back to the Kenites and represents the name of Jehovah 
as known from primeval times and Israel’s election as dating back to Abraham. 
Moses had contacts with the Kenites, but he went far beyond their conception of 
the nature of Jehovah, and the difference between the two lines of tradition can be 
estimated by comparing the Decalogue of Exodus xx with the %-called Decalogue 
of Exodus xxii. The reader should weigh carefully the author’s comment on this 
conflict of traditions : “ Instead of asking how far the conflicting accounts we have 
can be read as literal history, or which of them is to be credited, we should rather 
seek the faith these accounts enshrine, and we shall perceive that they are both 
true.” ‘This lecture also contains a brief account of the successive steps towards 
monotheism taken by Moses, by Elijah and by the eighth-century prophets. 

The second lecture traces the way in which prophetic minds in Israel came 


1 The Missionary Message of the Old Testament. By H. H. Rowley, D.D. (London: 
The Carey Press, 1945. 87 pp. 55.) 
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to realise that Jehovah had a purpose for the whole world and that the blessedness 
of Israel as the people of His choice might yet lead other nations to turn to Him, 
so that Jerusalem might come to be the religious centre of the world. Whatever 
the date of the passages which are reviewed in this connection (and some of them 
may well be late), they represent a level of thought for which Israel was not charged 
with any pe ape for propagating her faith and making proselytes. _ Israel 
is regarded as only “ the passive instrument in God’s hands for the fulfilment of 
His purpose”. Yet even to be such a passive instrument involved the duty of 
absolute loyalty to God. The culmination of this line of thought is to be found in 
Jeremiah’s great vision of the new covenant where we have the kind of religion 
that was capable of being universalised, though even Jeremiah did not contemplate 
the necessity of missionary activity on Israel’s part if his dream was to be 
realised. 

The third lecture deals exclusively with Deutero-Isaiah, in whom the 
thought of Israel as a missionary people is fully developed. But first the links back- 
ward with Moses are commented on. Jehovah is about to bring about a new 
Exodus, but the deliverer this time is not to be a prophetic personality like Moses, 
but Cyrus, the Persian king. Then attention is drawn to the fact that Deutero- 
Isaiah took the final step towards monotheism, yet without in any way abandoning 
the belief in the election of Israel, which, however, was now election for a mission. 
The most interesting part of this lecture deals with the so-called Servant Songs 
of which Professor Rowley offers admirable ‘translations. He rejects all the 
historical candidates for the honour of being the Servant, yet neither does he plump 
for any version of the collective interpretation simpliciter, but makes room within 
such a view for narrowing in certain circumstances of the denotation of the Servant 
to a future individual. ‘“ ‘The Servant is Israel, the whole community called to 
be a missionary community ; the Servant is also the individual Jew who is called 
to make that mission his own, that through him it might be fulfilled ; the Servant 
is also, and especially, One Who should supremely in Himself embody that 
mission, and who should carry it to a point no other should reach.” In Professor 
Rowley’s view we may say we have a combination of the views of the late Principal 
Wheeler Robinson and of Professor North. Jesus fulfilled (and transcended) the 
figure of the Servant just as He fulfilled the figures of the Messianic Son of David 
and of the Son of Man in Daniel. In the third and fourth songs we have the 
prophet penetrating to the secret of vicarious suffering which redeems not merely 
because it is suffering but because of the spirit in which it is endured. A most 
interesting point is that Professor Rowley holds it to be improbable that the picture 
of the sufferings of the Servant reflects the sufferings of Israel in the exile. He 
connects them rather with the teaching of Hosea. It is a little difficult to under- 
stand in this connection why the author rejects so summarily the identification of 
the Servant by Sellin and Elliger with Deutero-Isaiah himself. May there not 
be this amount of truth in that view that, like Hosea, the great prophet of the 
exile was himself “a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief’’ and so was able 
to give such depths to his picture of the Suffering Servant who was yet to come ? 
A portrait does not need to be a self-portrait to bear the authentic stamp of the 
artist’s experience. 

The concluding chapter shows us how, after the time of Deutero-Isaiah, 
‘Judaism became exclusive instead of aggressive, a little garden walled around 
instead of a ot missionary force”. Yet it preserved in its Bible the great 
prophecies of Israel’s mission to the Gentiles, and the author of the Book of Jonah 
shared at least part of the insight of his great predecessor. ‘The complete justi- 
fication of Deutero-Isaiah’s hope, however, did not come till Jesus realised it and 
from His sacrificial death a missionary community sprang into being. The Chris- 
tian Church is the heir of Judaism and in particular of the Remnant which had 
preserved for its fulfilment the hope of Israel’s world mission. 
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Professor Rowley ends his fine book with a plea that we should recognise the 
greatness of Judaism and not just concentrate on its failure to rise to the full height 
of its calling. He also warns us not to be content with the supreme fulfilment in 
Christ to the exclusion of any fulfilment of Israel’s mission in the Church, since 
the Church is called to enter into the experience of the Cross. 


University of Edinburgh. Norman W. Porreous. 


“MORE THAN CONQUERORS” 2 


Tis book, originally published in 1939, has reached three editions. Its popularity 
is due to two reasons. It is easily read, the style being throughout didactic, couched 
in simple and direct language, and varied by interrogative appeals to the reader 
that remind one of the pulpit. The conclusions of the author are put in such a 
logical and decisive manner that if the reader sympathises with the theological pre- 
suppositions on which the book is built, acquiescence is easy. ‘The second reason 
for the popi:'« ity of the book is that the author has succeeded in bringing order 
out of copii: ou. He has worked out a remarkable system of unity pervading 
every part of the book, and linked with this he has found a uniform purpose in the 
mind of its author. This has proved to be of great help in finding one’s way 
through the maze of pictures with a clear understanding. One may be permitted 
to doubt, however, whether such a complete logical system in the construction of 
the book could have been devised by its author. Such regular consistency is a mark 
of modern literature, and is not found in ancient writings. But undoubtedly our 
author has in this way simplified our difficulty in reading the Book of Revelation. 

The first six chapters are devoted to questions of authorship, date, occasion 
and purpose, and to principles of interpretation. The succeeding chapters contain 
a detailed interpretation of the visions in keeping with the principles of interpre- 
tation approved of. ‘The author is the Apostle John, the date is about a.p. 95, 
the immediate occasion is the persecution of the Asiatic Churches by the Emperor 
Domitian, and the purpose of the Book was to strengthen and comfort the militant 
Church in its struggle with these forces of evil. 

While the Book must accordingly be interpreted in the first place in this 
setting in which it was written, our author maintains that it contains principles of 
Divine action which are applicable to all human history, and will continue to be 
operative until the Day of Final Judgment. Precise events are not revealed, 
but God’s unchanging reaction to the progress of events on earth is unveiled. 
In this way many of the more fantastic interpretations of the symbolism are ruled 
out. Our author in the main confines his attention to the discovery of these 
general principles which underlie the symbolism. 

The most original part of the book is the division of the Book of Revelation 
into seven sections, which run, not in succession to one another, but parallel, each 
section spanning the whole dispensation from the first to the second coming of 
Christ. “This period is viewed now from one aspect; then from another.” 
Moreover, these seven sections fall into two groups. ‘The first group (ch. i-xi) 
describes “‘ the struggle among men, that is between believers and unbelievers. 
The world attacks the Church. The Church is avenged, protected, and vic- 
torious”. In the second group (ch. xii-xxii) there is revealed the deeper spiritual 
background of this struggle. It is “a conflict between Christ and the dragon 
(satan) in which the Christ—hence His Church—is victorious”. ‘The working 
out of this parallelism in the sections of the Book, and the description of the 

1“* More than Conquerors” : An Interpretation of the Book of Revelation. (Baker's Book 


Hendriksen, Professor of New Testament i in Calvin College, Michigan 
Store, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Third Edition, 1944. 285 pp. bi Ds aad 
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intensification of the struggle in the later sections is very interesting and suggestive, 
but the book itself must be consulted for the details. 

In Chapter V our author gives a very valuable suggestion as to the method of 
interpretation of the Book of Revelation. He describes the Book correctly as a 
series of moving-pictures. His summary of this suggestion is as follows: “ ‘The 
Fabric of the Book Consists of Moving-Pictures. The Details That Pertain to 
the Picture Should Be Interpreted in Harmony with its Central Thought. We 
Should Ask Two Questions : First, What Is the Entire Picture ? Secondly, What Is 
Its Predominant Idea?” 

This is a sound principle of interpretation. But in his detailed study of the 
Book, section by section, our author departs from his own principle. He has 
followed too much the method of his predecessors, and has devoted time and 
ingenuity to the detailed examination of the meaning of symbols. Most of his 
reading of symbols is indeed sane and valuable, but he too at times has wandered 
into the realm of fancy, especially when he touches on the symbolic significance of 
numbers. 

James Maruers. 
Rosewell, 
Midlothian. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY? 


Tue problem of Christian Unity bears in upon us from many sides. The man 
in the street cannot understand why there are so many Christian denominations, 
or sects as the journalist likes to call them. It suggests that Christianity is confused 
and confusing. ‘The evangelist whether at home or abroad laments the waste of 
resources involved in lack of co-operation, if not in active rivalry. ‘The prophet 
is sure that a world-wide Church, united in testimony and policy, would be able to 
guide a distracted humanity towards peace and brotherhood. However important 
these considerations may be there is one still more important. The New Testa- 
ment has many exhortations to unity, ranging from calls to individuals or parties 
to be of one mind, to the rhapsody of Ephesians i and the urgency of the Lord’s 
prayer for His Church in John xvii. It is from the New Testament that Mr. 
Manley very properly starts, and so encounters many intractable questions of Faith 
and Order, above all the Doctrine of the Church. 

The New Testament conception of the Church has been variously inter- 
preted. Rome teaches that Christ founded the Church and subjected it to Peter 
and his successors, alleged to be the successive Bishops of Rome. Whoever 
separates himself from the Bishop of Rome cuts himself off from the Church. To 
justify schism on the ground that the Church has erred is to disregard the promised 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. Such pretension leads to inevitable abuse. One 
way of avoiding it is the appeal to the idea of the Invisible Church. Many scholars 
declare that the idea is not to be found in the New Testament, but the last word 
has not been said on that subject. Mr. Manley accepts the Reformation view that 
the Invisible Church is spoken of when such mystical expressions are used as the 
Bride of Christ, the Body of Christ, or the Temple of God. This is the Church 
which is pure and spotless, and “ essentially and eternally one”, numbering in its 
membership all true Christians who are, have been, or will be. The Visible 
Church, i.e. the sum of the various ecclesiastical organisations, realises the True 
Church, albeit partially and imperfectly, according as it exhibits the “ marks” 
of the True Church, viz. the Word and Sacraments. The historic separations 
are thus relatively justifiable in so far as they were vindications of neglected truth 
or protests against accepted unrighteousness. 


1 Christian Umty. By Rev. G. T. Manley, M.A. (I.V.F., London. 1945. 9 " 
mity. By y: 5 PP 
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Mr. Manley deprecates “the dream of a world Church” as “ calculated 
to hinder and retard the progress of unity between Christians and churches whose 
faith is firmly based on Scriptural principles” (p. 73). He regrets the tendency 
of many in his own, the Anglican, communion to look eastwards or even Rome- 
wards. He would not unchurch brethren nearer home and of the household 
of evangelical faith, but presses for the utmost co-operation and intercommunion 
with reunion as the goal. What he has to say of the duties of individual Christians, 
official and unofficial, with regard to Christian unity to-day is full both of wisdom 
and charity. A Presbyterian must offer a warm welcome to this eirenicon from 
the Anglican side, and a Scot must acknowledge some generous references to his 
country. May he be allowed gently to point out that, up till now, the term 
“ Moderator” carries with it no notion of supervision! A Moderator presides 
over a constitutional court which itself exercises supervision (p. 36). 


Tue Eprror. 


LUTHER AND HITLER? 


Tus booklet is liable to cause pain in Protestant circles because of its virulent 
attack on the character and influence of Luther. It is an intensely personal testi- 
mony and cannot be justly estimated without some knowledge of the author. 
Mr. Wiener tells us something of himself. He is or was of German nationality. 
Brought up partly in Germany and partly in France he came early to prefer French 
civilisation to German Ku/tur. Finally, so far, he came to Britain bringing stores 
of continental learning to our backward island. (For he has the greatest contempt 
for the British intelligence.) He was a teacher of Modern Languages at Rugby 
before going to a similar post at Stowe School, Buckingham. But he chafes against 
class-room work with its irksome prescription of “ beautiful literature by Goethe, 
Schiller and other classics ’’, for he has more interesting views of his own to express. 
In the opening sentences he tells the reader that he is “ neither a scholar nor a 
politician, neither a theologian nor a professional author. I am an ordinary school- 
master ’’, content if he can make people “ think” and “ face a few facts”’ and so 
“be able to live in a more honest, more peaceful, more Christian, better 
world ”’. 

We shall be concerned with the fewness of the facts immediately, but first 
we must notice the disclaimer of the title of politician. (For politicians as for 
most other things he has supreme contempt.) His book is, however, patently 
political propaganda and was published as such. It carrries on the back page of the 
cover an advertisement of Vansittartism, and it is essentially a contribution to the 
Vansittartist thesis that there are no good Germans. His bitterest attack, if indeed 
there are degrees of bitterness in this book, is reserved for Niemoeller and the 
Confessional Church, whether in exile or in concentration camp. He is scornful 
of British religious leaders who have expressed sympathy for them. Perhaps 
it is only fair to add that he does show a not very obtrusive sympathy for his Com- 
munist fellow-countrymen. 

Mr. Wiener, as we have observed, is not professedly anti-Christian, nor even 
anti-Protestant. Relying on Troeltsch’s analysis of the varying types of Protes- 
tantism, but misunderstanding it, he writes, “ Lutheranism has little to do with 
Protestantism ”’. Calvinism and Anglicanism are entirely different things, for 
which he professes great respect, hoping no doubt to soothe the susceptibilities of 
his British readers and patrons. But it seems that even within Lutheranism distinc- 
tions are to be noted. He accepts a statement of a French scholar to the effect 

1 Martin Luther : Hitler's Spiritual Ancestor. By Peter F. Wiener. “ Win the Peace ” 
Pamphlet, No. 3. (Hutchinson, 25. 6d.) 
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that “ we have no right to confuse German Lutheranism with Lutheranism as found 
in Alsace”. He does not mention the Lutheranism of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
or the United States, but presumably they too are to be exempt. But when he 
adds on the authority of Father Pasquier that “ too many German Catholics have 
proved (during the war) that they are marked Lutherans”, it becomes clear that 
his cue is quite simply to identify Germanism with Lutheranism, and to attack 
the former under the guise of the latter. Once it is conceded that Lutheranism 
is different outside the Reich, this simple-minded identification breaks down. Its 
acceptability to Anglican dignitaries and French Catholic priests is due to the 
distortions of war. 

Mr. Wiener has convinced himself that all the ugly features of Germanism go 
back to Luther, who is therefore the only begetter of Hitler. ‘This is the thesis 
which he sets himself to prove. He is a “ commentator ” who “ does not attempt 
or pretend to give a full picture. He takes some particular points. . . in order to 
prove a particular theory”. So he patiently collects examples of the nasty or 
merely extreme utterances of a man given to extreme and wild words, and omits 
“the very lovely and laudable things” which he also said. "That Luther proved 
unequal to his task when confronted with problems like the Peasants’ War and the 
matrimonial affairs of Philip of Hesse is generally recognised, but to present these 
aspects only of his life and work without reference to the great moments of his 
life and the truth which he championed is indeed to make us “ face a few facts” 
without providing the material for real thought. 

The facts are few and selected, but even so some of them are misunderstood 
and others are untrue. Mr. Wiener disclaims theological learning and this at 
least is evident. It is not clear whether he has heard of the doctrine of Justification 
by Faith, but it is a sheer misapprehension to suppose that “ according to Luther 
. » « how we act does not matter in the least. All that matters is our belief” 
(p. 30). Luther certainly had some exuberant and extravagant ways of expressing 
the doctrine, which are exemplified by the quotations on pp. 30-31 without any 
understanding of what they are about.. Mr. Wiener even finds it strange doctrine 
to teach that Christ is our sin-bearer! Again he quotes some lurid language in 
condemnation of reason and concludes that Luther hated reason and a reasonable 
approach to matters (p. 26). He does not realise that for Luther in such contexts 
reason meant Aristotle and Nominalism. On p. 25 he writes : “ It is certainly true 
that he forced back on Germany a belief in miracle, superstition, mysticism (! !), 
a fanatical] belief in evil powers which under the influence of the Renaissance were 
rapidly losing ground.” No doubt the Renaissance was pouring ridicule on eccle- 
siastical miracles and superstitions, but its effectiveness was limited to very narrow 
circles. Luther swept them out of popular religion altogether. 

Luther’s Tract against the revolting peasants is fair game. No one will 
defend it. It has done Lutheranism no end of harm in Germany itself, having 
been reprinted to discredit the Church in the eyes of the masses. But Mr. Wiener 
knows little of the social history of Germany before 1525 and quite misynderstands 
Luther’s relations with the rebellion of that year. Peasant unrest was endemic 
in Germany and elsewhere long before Luther was heard of. When he wrote, 
“Among Christians no authority can or ought to exist, but every one should be 
subject to all”, he is merely repeating a cliché which the mediaeval theologians 
had taken over through St. Augustine from the ancient Stoics. No one supposed 
it was applicable in a fallen world. He proclaimed it in the vernacular. If this 
was to set a spark to the tinder, it does not make Luther “ the creator and leader of 
the whole movement”. Mr. Wiener, it seems, would have forgiven him every- 
thing if he had been willing to accept that réle. Should not a “ humble school- 
master ” have some sympathy for a fellow-teacher suddenly and without experience 
called upon to pronounce upon an upheaval in which the most obvious feature was 
violence ? 
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That Luther was “ first and foremost a German” is not to be denied, and 
would not be urged as a reproach but for two world-wars. To think most highly 
of one’s own country is not a peculiarly Teutonic quality. But to say that “ he 
was the man who first clamoured for a united Germany ” is simply untrue. It 
was the natural and proper desire of all who realised the inefficiency of the so-called 
Empire, and the advantages accruing to France and England from their unity 
under a national monarch. Had Germany and Italy enjoyed a political life cor- 
responding to the existing national feeling instead of having to wait for it till 1870, 
certain inferiority complexes which have much to do with recent history might 
never have arisen. It is easy and popular just now to decry German patriotism. 
“ God our Ally” is apt to sound blasphemous, at all events on German lips ! 
But with the English Channel as a frontier and the Atlantic Ocean as a neighbour 
we have had advantages denied to others to cultivate a gentler complacency. The 
attack on Niemoeller’s patriotism is the shabbiest thing in this book. 

A portentous chapter is entitled “‘ From Luther to Hitler”. The coupling 
of these two names is the climax. Into five pages is compressed a survey of German 
religion, philosophy and politics. Of the Lutheran Church he speaks only of Stoec- 
ker, Naumann and the theologians’ manifesto of the last war. “ ‘These, I would 
emphasise, are merely a few very superficial glimpses at the history of the Lutheran 
Church from Luther to Hitler. Many volumes would be needed to write the 
complete shameful history of the last four hundred years.” We hope Mr. Wiener 
will not be tempted to supply them. Still less is said of German Philosophy. 
“ Kant, Hegel, Fichte and so forth produced somewhere or other typical Lutheran 
doctrines.”” Two quotations ‘from Kant’s Philosophy of Law denying the right 
of resistance to the State and especially to a monarch are said to “‘ take up an idea 
not to be found in any other philosopher in any other country”. Apparently he 
has not heard of Hobbes or the Divine Right of Kings. And of course Hegel’s 
idea of the State was first pronounced by Luther. “ But to trace the influence of 
Luther on four centuries of German Philosophy would take another ten volumes ”’ 
and, we may add, more competence than our author commands. Germany’s 
political history is summarised in a quotation from Troeltsch dealing with the early 
Nineteenth Century, in which a candid reader not obsessed with hatred will find 
good and bad mingled as they always are here on earth. History of Mr. Wiener’s 
type, unlike that of Troeltsch, darkens the understanding, sows hatreds and puts 
peace beyond our grasp. 

We of the Reformed way have our own criticisms of Lutheranism. In par- 
ticular Luther’s political and social quietism which reappears so strongly in the 
Confessional Church is alien to our ethos. His failure to give his Church a cor- 
porate life of its own independent of the State, a spiritual government vis-a-vis 
the secular Oédrigkeit, has resulted in a fusion of Church and State, not unknown 
elsewhere, but unthinkable in Calvinism. Nevertheless, unlike the late Arch- 
bishop Temple (here quoted), we do not find it easy or even possible to see how 
Luther prepared the way for Hitler. 

Tue Eprror. 
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